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A  DIALOGUE. 

New-Year’s-Daa%  Ah!  my  dear  Journal,  I  was  sure 
that  you  would  receive  me  with  a  smiling  face.  There 
are  many  persons  who  look  suspiciously  on  me,  and 
when  I  offer  to  shake  hands  with  them,  they  hold  out 
the  tips  of  their  forefingers  in  a  way  so  cold  and  repul¬ 
sive,  that  they  wound  my  feelings  deeply  ;  for  I  have 
feelings,  however  little  I  may  look  like  it. 

Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  “  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in 
blood  but  we  are  not  so.  We  were  so  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  elder  brother,  1830,  that  we  should 
consider  ourselves  acting  very  strangely  indeed,  were  we 
to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  member  of  his  family. 
Poor  1830  1  he  was  one  of  the  best  fellows  we  ever 
knew, — passionate,  to  be  sure,  and  with  an  immense 
bump  of  destructiveness,  as  witness  several  dynasties 
which  he  broke  up,  as  a  child  breaks  up  its  toys  ;  but  in 
his  domestic  and  social  moods,  and  with  his  own  friends 
— and  we  held  one  of  the  first  places  in  his  regard — he 
.  was  full  of  gentle  feelings,  pleasant  fancies,  and  quaint 
devices. 

New-Year’s-Day  {much  affected^  and  pulling  out  a 
cambric  handkerchief, )  Your  praise  of  my  brother  touches 
me  the  more  that  1  never  saw  him.  He  went  forth  into  the 
world  before  I  remember  any  thing,  and,  until  bis  recent 
death,  my  relations  insisted  on  my  living  a  very  retired 
and  solitary  life.  One  word  of  praise  fror  you  is  worth 
a  thousand  homilies. 

Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  We  are  certainly  not  much  given 
to  flatter;  and  when  we  say  that  we  and  18.30  enjoyed 
many  a  delightful  day  together,  you  may  believe  that  we 
are  sincere.  It  was  at  the  period  when  he  was  in  the 
summer  of  his  life  that  our  friendship  was  drawn  together 
by  the  closest  links.  Many  a  time  and  oft  did  we  spend 
long  hours  together  among  the  woods  and  streams  ;  and 
to  some  of  these  hours  we  look  back  with  emotions  that 
can  never  be  altogether  obliterated  from  our  heart.  It 
is,  indeed,  melancholy  to  think  that  they  should  have  fled 
so  fast,  and  that  he  to  whom  we  were  mainly  indebted 
for  their  enjoyment,  should  now  lie  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
all  the  Capulets.  Peace  to  his  ashes  •  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 

New-'V  ear’s-Day  {wiping  his  eyes,)  It  is  needless  to 
indulge  in  unavailing  grief.  I  am  a  scion  of  a  noble  and 
an  ancient  house ;  and  the  more  my  predecessors  have 
distinguished  themselves,  the  more  does  it  become  me  to 
exert  myself  also. 

Edik.  Lit.  Jour.  You  say  right ;  and  if,  as  Lord 
Chestei*field  has  remarked,  a  pleasant  countenance  be  as 
good  as  a  letter  of  introduction,  we  are  happy  to  inform 
J^u  that  yours  has  prepossessed  us  in  your  favour. 

hough  your  features  have  still  somewhat  of  a  boyish 
ook,  and  are  not  yet  quite  so  fully  developed  as  they  will  j 


be,  there  is  dignity  and  power  in  them.  Many  meanings 
lurk  in  the  depths  of  your  expressive  eyes,  and  on  your 
ample  forehead  a  phrenologist  would  gaze  with  rapture  ; 
for  he  would  there  discover  organ  towering  above  organ, 
like  Pelion  heaped  on  Ossa. 

New-Year’s-Day  (blushing,)  Indeed,  indeed, you  com« 
pliment  my  personal  appearance  more  than  it  deserves, 

Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  Not  a  jot;  and  you  will  not  long 
have  mingled  in  society,  before  that  ingenuous  blush  at 
the  sound  of  your  own  praises  will  cease  to  mantle  on 
your  cheek. 

New-Year’s-Day.  Pardon  me,  but  I  hope  not.  lam 
resolved  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  contamination  arising 
from  the  indulgence  in  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  day; 
and  I  liave  thus  early  visited  you,  of  whom  I  had  often 
heard  even  in  my  seclusion,  to  request,  that  in  all  matters 
connected  with  morals,  and  the  attendant  handmaids  of 
Virtue^Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  you  will  act 
as  my  Mentor,  my  adviser,  my  guide.  I  know  of  no  one 
in  whose  judgment  I  place  greater  confidence,  or  to  whose 
opinions  I  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  listen  with  greater 
deference.  The  nucleus,  as  you  are,  that  draws  towards 
one  common  centre  a  host  of  the  most  eminent  persoii 
that  Scotland  and  England  can  produce,  your  society  must 
always  be  valuable,  your  conversation  always  varied  and 
delightful. 

Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  Pleased  as  we  are  with  the 
favourable  sentiments  you  entertain  for  us,  it  would 
be  folly  to  \affect  to  deny,  that  we  certainly  enjoy 
opportunities  of  bringing  together  as  pleasant  literary 
assemblies  as  are  to  be  met  with  anywhere.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  before  your  brother’s  death,  on  last  Christmas 
Day,  that  we  took  occasion  to  ask  a  few  friends  to  meet 
with  him,  and  he  declared  when  he  left  us,  which  was 
not  till  a  very  late  hour,  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  so  admi¬ 
rable  a  party  before.  And  no  wonder,  for  among  the 
ladies  we  had  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  with  her  warm  heart 
and  pleasant  humour,  ever  fresh  and  new;. Miss  Landon, 
with  her  deep  feeling  and  beautiful  fancy ;  the  authoresses 
of  the  “  Odd  Volume,”  with  their  lively  and  natural 
imaginations ;  and  though  last  not  least,  Gertrude,  with 
her  fine  genius,  every  day  springing  out  into  riper  luxu¬ 
riance  ; — then  among  the  men,  we  had  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd — the  only  Ettrick  Shepherd  in  the  world ; 
Allan  Cunningham,  one  of  the  most  universally  esteemed 
of  all  the  Scottish  writers  of  the  day  ;  Tennant,  the  bard 
of  “  Anster  Fair,”  in  his  own  departments  of  chissical 
literature  and  grotesque  Scottish  humour  unequalled ;  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  the  venerable  baronet  who  has  done  more 
for  statistics  and  agriculture — two  of  the  most  important 
subjects  to  which  the  intellect  can  be  directed— than  all 
his  contemporaries  put  together ;  Malcolm,  the  poet-sol¬ 
dier,  he  who  has  dreamt  fair  dreams  upon  the  tented  fields 
of  Spain  ;  Macdonald,  the  poet-sculptor,  who  carves  out 
of  marble,  thoughts  that  would  be  but  dimly  seen  through 
the  haze  of  words ;  Knowles,  with  his  original  aud  en¬ 
thusiastic  mind  ;  Came,  and  Chambers,  and  S.  C.  Hall, 
and  Kennedy,  and  Thomson,  and  Weir,  and  Atkinson- 
all  good  men  and  true  ;  we  had  these,  and  how  could  they 
fail  to  make  the  hours  fly  past  on  wings  of  enchantment  ? 
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New-Year’s-Day.  Would  that  I  too  had  been  with 
you  on  Christmas !  but  my  hard  fates  prevented  me. 
When  shall  I  ever  behold  such  a  party  as  that  which  you 
have  described ! 

Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  This  very  day. 

New-Year’s-Day.  How  !  Is  it  possible  ! 

Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  We  were  determined  that  on  your 
first  visit  to  us  you  should  have  a  specimen  of  the  society 
which  our  dear  deceased  1830  loved  so  much ;  and,  if 
we  have  not  formed  very  erroneous  conclusions,  you  also 
will  become  no  less  attached  to  it. 

New-Year’s-Day.  You  overwhelm  me  with  joy.  Shall 
I  be  introduced  to  all  the  persons  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  To  many  of  them,  and  also  to  some 
others,  no  less  interesting,  whose  presence  will  give  a  new 
feature  to  our  entertainment  to-day,  and  will  show  you 
that  our  resources  are  nearly  as  inexhaustible  as  they  are 
valuable.  We  may  indeed  as  well  take  this  opportunity 
of  telling  you,  that,  in  anticipation  of  your  coming,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  friendly  footing  on  which  we  have 
always  been  with  the  other  members  of  your  family,  we 
have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  shall  secure  for 
you,  during  the  whole  period  of  your  existence,  a  weekly 
treat  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  which  you  shall  this  day 
receive, — simiLar,  yet  continually  vjiried,  and  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  can  be  from  the  dulness  of  monotony. 

New-Year’s-Day.  My  gratitude  knows  no  bounds. 
Much  as  I  was  prepared  to  love  you,  I  find  that  the 
re.ality  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  There  can  be  only 
one  such  being  in  the  world. 

Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  There  is  only  one.  But  our  friends 
have  already  assembled  ;  let  us  join  them. 

New-Year’s-Day.  Where  shall  we  find  them  ? 

Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  Behold  !  Enter  ! 

The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  points  to  iV'o. 
19,  Wutrrloo  Place;  New-Year’s-Day  eagerhfi 
hut  with  an  expression  of  reverence^  rushes  in.  The 
scene  closes. 


DOMESTIC  SORROW. 

Py  Mary  Howitt.* 

I  SAW  his  home  ere  it  had  seen  a  change, 

I  knew  the  haunts  in  which  his  youth  was  spent ; 
For,  o’er  the  hills,  and  through  the  greenwood’s  range, 
I,  in  my  happy  childhood,  with  him  went. 

All  eyes  on  him,  as  on  a  star,  were  bent. 

And  his  glad  spirit  cast  a  light  around. 

For,  like  a  winged  joy,  his  spirit  sent 
Gladness  to  all,  and  even  men  renown’d 
Sought  him,  nor  friends  would  meet  when  he  was  absent 
found. 

His  father  show’d  the  trees  that  he  had  set, 

Deeming  his  very  hand  had  bless’d  the  earth  ; 

And  when  at  eve  the  friendly  circle  met. 

Kind,  genial  spirits,  round  a  social  hearth. 

Stern  age  grew  warm  before  his  cordial  mirth  ; 

And  his  proud  mother,  proud  she  well  might  be  ! 

Did  bless  the  happy  hour  that  gave  him  birth  ; 

And  his  deep  love,  and  wit  like  lightning  free. 

Tamed  proud  hearts  to  his  will,  clasp’d  kind  ones 
tenderly. 

For  foreign  travel  I  had  left  my  home ; 

And  home  returning,  after  three  years’  space. 

With  ardent  hopes  of  pleasant  days  to  come, 
lA>nging  to  hear  his  words  and  see  his  face, 

1  sought,  in  eager  love,  my  native  place. 

I  met  his  father,  but  his  step  was  slow, 

•  We  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  list  of  our  contributors, 
one  of  whose  genius  we  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  speak 
with  the  praise  due  to  iL  The  above  beautiful  poem  was  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  authoress,  with  a  politeness  tlie  more  valued  that  it  was 
nulooked  for  and  unaskeil. 


His  hair  was  white,  and  solemn  his  embrace  ; 

I  met  his  mother,  but  some  heavy  woe 
Had  bow’d  her  stately  age — its  cause  I  did  hot  know. 

The  house  was  silent,  and  no  more  the  same 
As  it  had  been  in  happy  seasons  fled  ; 

I  saw  that  change  was  there,  but  whence  it  came 
I  wist  not,  until  solemnly  she  said,— 

“  Dost  thou  not  know  our  son  is  with  the  dead  ? 

Like  thee  he  long’d  for  each  famed  foreign  shore ; 
Like  thee  he  left  his  father’s  house,  and  sped 
To  old  renowned  lands — alas  !  no  more 
To  bless  us  with  his  sight,  and  his  home’s  light  restore  I 

“  Strange  was  it — in  his  vigorous,  youthful  might. 
And  in  the  pleasant  land  of  Italy, 

A  swift  decay  came  o’er  him,  and  his  light 
Of  life  was  quench’d  in  such  short  space,  that  we. 
Though  journeying  with  what  anxious  haste  might  be, 
Saw  nought  of  him  but  his  untimely  grave  ! 

He  lies  beneath  a  stately  cypress. tree, 

Within  the  sound  of  the  great  ocean’s  wave. 

And  amid  records  old  of  the  renown’d  and  brave. 

“  O,  desolate  the  home  from  which  the  pride. 

The  joy,  and  beauty  thus  have  pass’d  away  ! 

And  many  marvell’d  that  we  should  abide 
Within  its  walls,  to  mournful  thoughts  a  prey; 

But  it  was  not  for  us  to  lightly  lay 
Our  sorrow  by,  as  aught  of  little  worth  ; 

God  sent  the  trial, — and  here,  day  by  day. 

Within  our  son’s  dear  home  and  place  of  birth. 

We  wait  all  future  change,  with  loosen’d  hold  on  earth!” 


A  LAST  LOOK. 

Py  J.  S.  McmeSy^LL.T).  Author  of  the  Life  of 

Canovaf  ^c. 

O  ciechi,  il  tanto  affaticar  che  giova  ? 

Tutti  tornate  alia  gran  madre  antica, 

E  il  vostro  nome  appena  si  ritrova. 

It  was  evening such  a  day-close  as  sinks  to  rest  on 
the  bosom  of  fair  Italy.  A  lonely  traveller  had  gained 
a  summit  of  the  everlasting  adamant  which  girdles  this 
country  of  the  soul — this  garden  of  the  world.  He  had 
sojourned  for  a  space  amid  its  intellectual  treasures— its 
all  but  holy  reminiscences ;  and  the  steps  of  his  pilgrim¬ 
age  were  now  homewards  to  his  own  loved  northeni 
land.  A  few  paces  even  beyond  that  overhanging  rock, 
and  the  scene  will  shut  from  his  sight  for  ever.  He 
turned  to  look  again,  as  men  do  at  what  they  love,  and 
yet  must  leave. 

From  his  resting-place  on  an  Alpine  cliff,  Italy  lay 
far  as  eye  could  reach,  around  and  beneath,  bathed  in  the 
splendour  of  her  own  indescribable  sunset. 

Lost  and  obscured  in  flood  of  golden  light.” 

It  was  an  hour  and  place  wherein  might  seem  exposed 
the  whole  wealth  of  Nature’s  tranquil  beauty  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  At  hand  was  grandeur  of  the  sternest  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  radiance  and  shade — foliage,  form,  and  hue,  and 
distance,  like  hope  mid  the  harsh  realities  of  life,  had 
modulated  into  harmony  the  stupendous  elements  of  the 
scene.  Not  a  sound,  save  at  intervals,  as  the  breathing 
air  came  gratefully  over  the  sense,  the  booming  of  the 
secret  waterfall,  struck  faintly  on  the  ear,  recalling  the 
remote  fountain  of  some  classic  stream  of  yore.  A  sky 
— such  as  Claude  delights  to  paint — of  intensest  sweetest 
blue  overhead,  fell  upon  the  distance  and  midland  in  a 
shower  of  amber  light  Amid  the  transparent  glow,  as 
if  pencilled  in  gold,  was  traced  the  far-off  Apennines  ; — 
nearer,  the  champaign  Lombardy  showed,  on  its  purpled 
expanse, 

“  Like  lines  and  hues  on  ocean’s  breast  at  eve,” 
city  and  forest — plain  and  winding  strearti ; — nearer  still> 
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in  bolder  forms  and  mellower  tones,  stood  forth  monastic 
tower  and  castled  steep,  the  solemn  ruin,  the  gay  villa, 
and  the  mouldering  arch  ! 

Could  aught  surpass  the  sublimities  of  such  a  scene? — 
Yes.  Its  moral  interest,  as  associated  with  the  thoughts 
passing  in  that  lonely  mind.  In  every  existence — even 
in  those  least  varied  by  change — seasons  and  events  have 
occurred,  to  which  memory  reverts  with  a  solemn  feeling 
of  pleasure  and  regret: — pleasure,  that  such  have  once 
been  enjoyed — regret,  bitter  indeed,  that,  not  improved  as 
they  might  have  been,  they  are  passed  away  in  their  fresh¬ 
ness  for  ever.  Upon  like  thoughts  w’ere  the  meditations 
of  the  traveller.  The  wish  of  his  boyhood’s  early  enthu¬ 
siasm — the  sobered,  but  not  less  ardent,  aspiration  of  ma- 
tiirer  years  had  been  gratified.  He  had  traversed  lands 
of  glorious  achievement ;  he  had  been  where  the  great, 
the  good,  the  wise,  the  fortunate,  had  been.  He  had 
visited  the  birth-place  of  much  that  is  noblest — of  still 
more  that  is  most  exquisite  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
human  kind — 

What  charms  in  genius,  and  refines  in  art.” 

A  rich  and  ample  page  had  been  unrolled,  and  was  now 
folded  up  for  ever ; — had  he  perused  it  as  he  fairly  might  ? 
Alas!  his  own  heart,  which  could  not  deceive,  responded 
—No !  First,  he  had  neglected  to  come  prepared  for  the 
study.  He  had  next  found  or  fancied  the  characters  to 
be  dimmed  and  difiicult.  Often  had  he  been  seduced  by 
pleasure,  often  turned,  in  very  recklesness,  away  from  the 
instruction  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  sought,  and  by 
which  perseverance  would  have  been  rewarded.  Yet  had 
he  seemed  to  himself  busy  for  the  moment ;  but  now  a 
mere  nothing  bounded  his  acquirements  :  how  much  had 
he  forgotten,  how  much  more  never  learned  !  Oh  !  could 
he  return  !  But  return  he  could  not. 

We  willingly  escape  from  self-condemnation.  A  change 
comes  ov'er  the  spirit  of  his  meditations.  Had  not  the 
traveller  been  disappointed  ?  What  had  he  seen  ?  A  land 
of  tombs,  of  names— of  perishing  memorials  of  things  that 
had  perished.  The  mighty  and  the  wise  may  have  been 
there,  but  slavery,  and  ignorance,  and  degeneracy  dwell 
where  the  Roman  once  ruled,  and  the  haunts  of  ancient 
wisdom  are  doubtful  or  polluted.  The  proportioned  co¬ 
lumn  lies  defaced,  or  has  been  filched  from  its  station  bv 
ignoble  cupidity,  though  guarding  the  memory  of  the  hero 
— patriot — sage.  Each  glorious  structure  which  taste  and 
science  reared,  which  nations  dedicated,  has  become  an 
unseemly  wreck — the  tomb,  not  only  of  its  own  beauty, 
but  of  genius  also — burying  the  breathing  marble,  and 
the  speaking  frieze.  If  bright  forms  and  pure  scenes 
have  met  his  view,  they  are  fied  forever,  and  their  part- 
ing  light  casts  but  more  dismal  shadows  over  the  solitudes 
of  memory. 

But  another  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  medita¬ 
tions  of  the  traveller.  A  holier  flow'  has  purified  the 
course  of  feeling.  The  scarcely  audible  tones  of  the  ves¬ 
per  bell,  rising  from  these  grey  towers  far  below,  have 
smote  upon  his  ear,  not  in  reproach,  but  to  recall  the 
warm  sensibilities  of  the  present,  linked  with  the  undes¬ 
cried  interests  of  futurity.  A  truer  tone  chastened  his 
musings.  Much,  indeed,  he  still  found  had  been  neglect¬ 
ed  on  his  part,  and  much  had  disappointed  his  awakened 
expectations  and  his  ignorant  hopes.  But  much,  like¬ 
wise,  had  been  learned ;  and  though  he  had  beheld  only 
vestiges  of  ages  past,  the  footsteps  of  ancient  virtue  and 
ancient  wisdom  had  impressed  these  remains  with  a 
hallowed  character.  Like  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
vase  in  which  has  been  stored  some  precious  and  abiding 
pel  lume,  the  monuments  of  past  perfection,  and  remi¬ 
niscences  of  moral  greatness,  had  sent  forth  into  his  heart 
and  un<lerstanding  a  sacred  influence; — he  now  found  it 
had  been  good  for  him  to  have  been  there.  Subdued  and 
calm,  the  traveller  arose  to  journey  forward,  ere  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  night  should  involve  his  mountain-path,  Soon 


a  new  horizon  disclosed  new  prospects,  and  thoughts  of 
home  filled  his  bosom  with  unutterable  things. 

Reader  !  with  wdiatever  sentiments  thou  inayst  have 
regarded  the  condition  of  the  traveller,  remember  that 
such,  at  this  moment,  is  thine  own,  in  all  the  sublimities 
and  pressing  interests  of  thy  moral  position.  These  lines 
may  Inaply  be  perused  within  a  few  hours  of  that  dread 
point  in  duration,  where  time  passing  into  eternity,  min¬ 
gles  its  sands  with  time  that  is  to  come.  True,  each 
instant  of  our  lives  bears  the  same  mysterious  relation. 
The  present,  however,  is  a  season  when  the  change  is 
more  marked — the  transition  more  solemn.  Like  the 
traveller,  therefore,  on  the  Alpine  height,  whence  extends 
one  of  the  widest  of  terrestrial  prospects,  thou  mayst 
seem  now  more  especially  to  stand  on  a  verge  overlooking 
the  receding  course  of  the  past,  and  the  dim  perspective 
of  the  future  year. 

Our  meditations,  too,  if  we  commune  honestly  with 
our  own  hearts,  must,  in  no  small  degree,  resemble  the 
thoughts  of  the  traveller.  Well  must  we  yet  recidlect, 
with  what  ardour  of  good  intention  we  entered  iqxni  the 
year  now  passed  away.  Time  has  fullilled  all  its  pro¬ 
mises  to  us.  Its  storied  page,  rich  with  the  ])resent 
moral,  and  ancient  experience,  has  been  fairly  unrolled  ; 
opportunities  have  been  alforded  us  ;  our  prayers  for  life, 
liealth,  and  the  capabilities  of  knowledge,  have  been  gra¬ 
ciously  heard.  Have  Ave  profited  to  the  utmost,  or  even 
as  we  might  readily  have  done?  Alas!  no.  The  year 
which,  in  anticipation,  beheld  our  resolutions  so  fair,  now, 
in  the  retrospect,  gives  back  only  a  sad  array  of  time  mis¬ 
spent,  exertion  misapplied,  disappointed  hojies,  unavailing 
cares,  and  empty  pleasures.  Truly  may  our  course  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  passed  among  mouldering  things.  Our  joys, 
where  are  they?  gone  :  they  perished  in  the  using.  Where 
on  our  onward  way  is  the  goodly  fabric  of  our  virtuous 
actions— our  high  residves,  our  active  charities?  They 
are  not  to  be  marked,  or  strew  our  ])ath  with  the  most 
unseemly  of  all  decay — the  works  of  good  design  unfi¬ 
nished  or  but  begun.  Vast  and  vainglorious  piles  do 
indeed  indicate  where  we  have  been,  reared  to  AV'orldly 
ambition,  selfish  gratification,  or  ])erishable  fame.  I'hese, 
unlike  the  heathen  fanes,  over  whose  noble  proportions 
the  traveller  had  mourned,  show  nothing  real,  save  folly  ; 
but,  too  like  those  in  their  perverted  use,  ours  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  unclean  idols;  ])olluted  shrines 
they  are,  Avhere  we  have  given  praise  to  the  creature, 
unmindful  of  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

Shall  we  then  arraign  the  prospects  and  opportunities 
of  our  pilgrimage,  or  despair  of  improvement  ?  God  for¬ 
bid.  The  retrospect  of  the  past  will  convince  us,  that 
if  we  have  not  reaped,  it  is  because  we  have  failed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  our  advantages.  •  This  truth  firmly  established 
— and  where  can  a  doubt  find  place  ? — will  both  direct 
and  cheer  us  in  the  Avork  of  improvement.  Salutary 
reflection  on  former  errors,  a  last  look  not  only  to  each 
year,  but  to  each  day,  or  each  hour,  Avill  strengthen 
our  judgment,  and  purify  our  practice  for  the  future. 
From  the  very  ruins  of  our  past  lives  Ave  shall  thus  erect 
the  fair  memorial  of  a  virtuous  fame.  Thus  had  the  tra¬ 
veller  noted  in  the  land  of  his  journeying,  that  oft  near 
the  heathen  fane  had  arisen  the  Christian  temple,  ex¬ 
tracting  its  noblest  ornaments  from  the  fallen  mass,  and 
giving  to  primeval  holiness  of  purpose  the  fruits  of  that 
genius  Avhich  Heaven  had  bestowed,  and  man  debased. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 

J3t/  John  Malcolm. 

The  days  of  IVIayhood,  hoAV  bright  and  charming. 
In  sweet  remembrance  of  long  ago, 

And  still  the  dream  of  my  spirit  wiirming 
From  far  away,  Avith  their  summer  glow; 
AVlien,  all  entrancing  to  early  bosoms, 

A  seraph  beauty  did  woma!i  wear ; 
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And  of  her  lips,  oh  !  the  balmy  blossoms  !— 

The  bliss  was  almost  too  much  to  bear  ! 

And,  then,  how  dear  was  each  stolen  meeting— 
Life’s  angel-visits,  so  brief,  but  blest ; 

At  her  approach  when  the  heart  was  beating 
As  it  would  burst  from  the  swelling  breast. 
But,  oh  !  what  set  the  young  frame  a-glowing 
Would  now  be  felt  only  faint  and  cold, 

And  not  because  we  are  wiser  growing, 

Alas  !  the  heart  is  but  waxing  old. 

Then  bloom’d  each  fresh  and  each  vernal  feeling, 
Unchill’d— unblighted  by  shade  and  shower. 
And  sprung  the  rose-tinted  blush,  revealing 
The  heart’s  spring-glow  in  its  passion  flower. 
And  that  first  love,  from  which  life  doth  borrow 
The  after  hues  of  its  joy  or  pain — 

Oh  !  I  would  live  o’er  its  years  of  sorrow, 

To  dream  away  my  sweet  youth  again  ! 


THE  DEAD  DAUGHTER. 

A  TALE. 

I^y  Henry  G,  Dell, 

What  may  this  mean. 

So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 

W'ith  thoughts  beyond  tlie  reaches  of  our  soul  ? 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

The  building  was  a  solitary  one,  and  had  a  cold  and 
forbidding  aspect.  Its  tenant,  Adolphus  Walstein,  was  a 
man  whom  few  liked :  not  that  they  charged  him  w’ith  any 
crime,  but  he  was  of  an  unsocial  temperament;  and  ever 
since  he  came  to  the  neighbourhood,  thinly  inhabited  as 
it  was,  he  had  contracted  no  friendship,  formed  no  ac¬ 
quaintance.  lie  seemed  fond  of  wandering  among  the 
mountains;  and  his  house  stood  far  up  in  one  of  the 
wild  valleys  formed  by  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  which  inter¬ 
sect  Bohemia. 

lie  was  married,  and  his  wife  had  once  been  beautiful. 
She  even  yet  bore  the  traces  of  that  beauty,  though  some¬ 
what  faded.  She  must  have  been  of  high  birth  too,  for 
her  features  and  gait  were  patrician.  She  spoke  little; 
but  you  could  not  look  on  her  and  fancy  that  her  silence 
was  for  lack  of  thought. 

They  had  one  only  child— a  daughter — a  pale  but 
beautif^ul  girl.  She  was  very  young — not  yet  in  her 
teens — but  the  natural  mirth  of  childhood  characterised 
her  not.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gloom  that  had  settled 
round  her  parents  had  affected  her  too ;  it  seemed  as  if 
she  had  felt  the  full  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  almost 
before  she  could  have  known  what  misfortune  was.  She 
smiled  sometimes,  but  very  faintly;  yet  it  was  a  lovely 
smile, — more  lovely  that  it  was  melancholy.  She  was 
not  strong ;  there  was  in  her  limbs  none  of  the  glowing 
vigour  of  health.  She  cared  not  for  sporting  in  the 
fresh  breeze  on  the  hill-side.  If  ever  she  gathered  wild- 
flowers,  it  was  only  to  bring  them  home,  to  lay  them  in 
her  mother’s  lap,  and  wreathe  them  into  withered  gar¬ 
lands. 

Much  did  they  love  that  gentle  child  ;  they  had  nothing 
else  in  the  wide  w'orld  to  love,  save  an  old  domestic,  and 
a  huge  Hungarian  dog.  Yet  it  was  evident  Paulina  ^ 
could  not  live;  at  least  her  life  was  a  thing  of  uncer¬ 
tainty— of  breathless  hope  and  fear.  She  was  tall  beyond 
her  years ;  but  she  was  fragile  as  the  stalk  of  the  white- 
crowned  lilly.  She  was  very  like  her  mother;  though 
there  was  at  times  a  shade  upon  her  brow  that  reminded 
you  strongly  of  the  darker  countenance  of  her  father.  It 
w'as  said,  that  when  he  took  his  gun,  and  went  out  all  diay 
in  search  of  the  red-deer,far  up  among  the  rocky  heights,  he 
would  forget  his  purfNise  for  hours,  and  seating  himself 
upon  some  Alpine  proinontoiy’,  would  gaze  upon  his  lonely 
house  in  the  valley  below,  till  the  sun  went  down  in  the 


stormy  west ;  and  as  evening  drew  on,  and  a  single 
light  faintly  glimmered  from  one  of  the  windows  of  his 
mansion,  he  has  brushed  a  hot  tear  from  his  eye,  and 
started  into  recollection.  It  Avas  dark  ere  he  came  home, 

and  the  winds  howled  drearily.  In  their  sitting-room _ 

a  room  but  barely  furnished — he  found  his  wife  plying 
her  needle  beside  the  lamp,  and  at  a  little  distance  the 
dying  flame  of  the  wood  fire  threw  its  ghastly  flicker- 
irigs  on  the  pale  face  of  his  daughter.  He  stood  at  the 
door,  and  leant  upon  his  gun  in  silence.  They  knew  his 
mood,  and  were  silent  also.  His  eye  Avas  fixed  upon  his 
daughter  ;  she  would  have  fascinated  yours  too.  It  was 
no  common  countenance.  Not  that  any  individual  feature 
could  have  been  singled  out  as  peculiar,  but  the  general 
expression  Avas  such  as,  once  seen,  haunted  the  memory 
for  ever.  Perhaps  it  was  the  black  eye — blacker  than 
the  ebon  hair — contrasted  with  the  deadly  paleness  of  her 
Avhite-rose  cheek.  It  was  deep  sunk,  too,  under  her  brow. 
But  it  is  needless  to  form  conjectures :  none  knew  in 
Avhat  that  expression  originated — there  Avas  a  mystery  in 
it.  She  had  a  long  thin  arm,  and  tapering  fingers,  and  a 
hand  crossed  by  many  a  blue  vein.  Its  touch  AV'as  in 
general  thrillingly  cold,  yet  at  times  it  Avas  feverishly  hot. 
Her  mother  had  borne  many  a  child,  but  all  died  in  early 
infancy.  Yet  her  father’s  fondest  Avish  Avas  to  see  a  son 
rising  by  his  side  into  manhood  ;  nor  did  he  despair  of 
having  the  Avish  gratified.  It  Av^as  said  his  dying  com¬ 
mands  Avould  hav'e  giv’^en  that  son  much  to  do. 

Paulina  Avas  now  thirteen  ;  but  the  canker  was  busy 
Avithin,  and  even  her  mother  saw  at  last  that  she,  too, 
Avas  to  be  taken  from  her.  It  vA^as  a  stern  dispenstation ; 
the  only  child  of  her  heart, — the  only  one  Avhom  her 
sleepless  care  had  been  able  to  fence  in  from  the  grasp  of 
the  spoiler, — her  meditation  and  her  dream  for  thirteen 
years, — the  one  only  sad  sunbeam  Avhose  Avatery  and 
uncertain  ray  lighted  up  their  solitude.  But  evil  had 
followed  them  as  a  doom,  nor  Avas  that  doom  yet  com¬ 
pleted. 

She  died  upon  an  autumn  evening.  She  had  been 
growing  weaker  for  many  a  day,  and  they  saw  it,  but 
spoke  not  of  it.  Nor  did  she  ;  it  seemed  almost  a  pain 
for  her  to  speak ;  and  when  she  did,  it  Avas  in  a  low  soft 
tone,  inaudible  almost  to  all  but  the  ear  of  affection. 
Yet  was  the  mind  within  her  busy  Avith  all  the  restless 
activity  of  feA^erish  reverie.  She  had  strange  day-dreams ; 
and  life  and  the  distant  Avorld  often  flashed  upon  her  in 
far  more  than  the  brightness  of  reality.  Often,  too,  all 
faded  away;  and  though  her  eyes  Avere  still  open,  dark¬ 
ness  fell  around  her,  and  she  dwelt  among  the  mysteries 
and  immaterial  shapes  of  some  shadoAvy  realm.  It  Avould 
be  fearful  to  know  all  that  passed  in  the  depth  of  that 
lonely  girl’s  spirit.  It  Avas  an  autumn  evening — sunny, 
but  not  beautiful, — silent,  but  not  serene.  She  had 
walked  to  the  brook  that  came  down  the  mountains,  and 
which  formed  a  pool  and  babbling  cascade  not  a  stone- 
cast  from  the  door.  Perhaps  she  grcAV  suddenly  faint ; 
for  her  mother,  who  stood  at  the  Avindow,  saw  her 
coming  more  hastily  than  usual  across  the  field.  She 
went  to  meet  her ;  she  Avas  Avithin  arm’s-length,  when  her 
daughter  gaA’e  a  faint  moan,  and,  falling  forAvard, 
twined  her  cold  arms  round  her  mother’s  neck,  and  looked 
up  into  her  face  with  a  look  of  agony.  It  was  only  for 
a  moment ;  her  dark  eye  became  fixed — it  grew  white 
Avith  the  Avhiteness  of  death,  and  the  mother  carried  her 
child’s  body  into  its  desolate  home. 

If  her  father  Avept — it  Avas  at  night  when  there  Avas 
no  eye  to  see.  The  Hungarian  dog  howled  over  the 
dead  body  of  its  young  mistress,  and  the  old  domestic  sat 
by  the  unkindled  hearth,  and  Avept  as  for  her  ovvn  first¬ 
born  ;  but  the  father  loaded  his  gun,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  went  away  among  the  mountains. 

The  priests  came,  and  the  coffin,  and  a  few  of  the 
simple  peasants.  She  was  carried  forth  from  her  cham¬ 
ber,  and  her  father  followed.  The  procession  winded 
down  the  valley.  The  tinkling  of  the  holy  bell  mingled 
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sadly  with  the  funeral  chant.  At  last  the  little  train 
disappeared  ;  for  the  churchyard  was  among  the  hills, 
some  miles  distant.  The  mother  was  left  alone.  She 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  her  clasped 
hands  to  her  God,  and  prayed — fervently  prayed,  from  the  1 
depths  of  her  soul — that  he  might  never  curse  her  with 
another  child.  The  prayer  was  almost  impious;  but  she 
was  frantic  in  her  deep  despair,  and  we  dare  not  judge 
her. 

A  year  has  passed  away,  and  that  lonely  house  is  still 
in  the  Bohemian  valley,  and  its  friendless  inmates  haunt 
it  still.  Walstein’s  wife  bears  him  another  child,  and 
hope  almost  beats  again  in  his  bosom,  as  he  asks,  with 
somewhat  of  a  father’s  pride,  if  he  has  now  a  son.  But 
the  child  was  a  daughter,  and  his  hopes  were  left  unful¬ 
filled.  They  christened  the  infant  Paulina ;  and  many 
a  long  day  and  dreary  night  did  its  mother  bang  over  its 
cradle,  and  shed  tears  of  bitterness,  as  she  thought  of  her 
who  lay  unconscious  in  the  churchyard  away  among  the 
liills.  The  babe  grew,  but  not  in  the  rosiness  of  health. 
Yet  it  seldom  sutfered  from  acute  pain  ;  and  when  it 
wept,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  suppressed  grief,  that  seemed 
almost  unnatural  to  one  so  young.  It  was  long  ere  it 
could  walk ;  when  at  last  it  did,  it  was  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  effort. 

Time  passed  on  without  change  and  without  incident. 
Paulina  was  ten  years  old.  Often  had  Philippa,  with 
maternal  fondness,  pointed  out  to  her  husband  the  resem¬ 
blance  which  she  alleged  existed  between  their  surviving 
child  and  her  \vhom  they  had  laid  in  the  grave.  Wal- 
stein,  as  he  listened  to  his  wife,  fixed  his  dark  penetrating 
eye  upon  his  daughter,  and  spoke  not.  The  resemblance 
was,  indeed,  a  striking  one, — it  was  almost  supernatural. 
She  was  the  same  tall  pale  girl,  with  black,  deep,  sunk  eyes, 
and  long  dark  ebon  hair.  Her  arms  and  hands  were  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  mould,  and  they  had  the  same  thrill¬ 
ing  coldness  in  their  touch.  Her  manners,  too,  her  dis¬ 
position,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  her  motions,  her  habits, 
and,  above  all,  her  expression  of  countenance — that  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  indescribable  expression — were  the  very 
same.  Her  mother  loved  to  dwell  upon  this  resemblance  ; 
blit  her  father,  though  he  gazed  and  gazed  upon  her,  yet 
ever  and  anon  started,  and  walked-  with  hasty  strides 
across  the  room,  and  some  times,  even  at  night,  rushed  out 
into  the  darkness,  as  one  oppressed  with  wild  and  fearful 
fancies. 

They  had  few  of  the  comforts,  and  none  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  in  that  Bohemian  valley.  Philippa  had  carefully 
laid  aside  all  the  clothes  that  belonged  to  her  dead  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  and  now  that  the  last  child  of  her  age  was  growing 
up,  and  was  so  like  her  that  was  gone,  she  loved  to  dress 
her  sometimes  in  her  sister’s  dress  ;  and  the  pale  child 
wore  the  clothes,  and  talked  of  the  lost  Paulina,  almost 
as  if  she  had  known  her. 

One  night  her  mother  plied  her  needle  beside  her 
lamp,  and  at  a  little  distance  her  daughter,  in  a  simple 
white  dress,  which  had  once  been  another’s,  sat  musing 
over  the  red  embers  of  a  dying  fire.  A  thunder  storm 
was  gathering,  and  the  rain  was  already  falling  heavily. 
AValstein  entered;  his  eye  rested  on  his  daughter,  and  he 
almost  shrieked  ;  but  he  recovered  himself,  and  with  a 
quivering  lip  sat  down  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room. 
His  Hungarian  dog  was  with  him  ;  it  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  direction  of  his  master’s  eye,  and  as  its  own 
rested  keenly  on  Paulina,  the  animal  uttered  a  low  growl. 
It  was  strange  that  the  dog  never  seemed  to  love  the 
child.  ^  It  is  probable  that  she  was  hardly  aware  of  her 
hither  s  entrance,  for  she  appeared  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts.  As  the  blue  and  flickering  flame  fell  upon  her 
lace,  she  smiled  faintly. 

O  God  !  it  is  !  it  is  !”  cried  Walstein,  and  fell  sense¬ 
less  on  the  fh»or. 

Ilis  wife  and  daughter  hurried  to  his  assNtance,  and 

e  recovered  ;  but  he  pointed  to  Paulina,  and  said  fal- 
teriiigly,  “  Philippa  I— send  her  to  bed.’*  \Vith  a  quiet 


step,  his  daughter  moved  across  the  room  ;  at  the  door, 
she  was  about  to  kiss  her  mother,  but  Walstein  thun¬ 
dered  out,  “  Forbear !”  and  rising,  closed  the  door  with 
trembling  violence.  Philippa  had  often  seen  her  husband 
in  his  wilder  moods,  but  seldom  thus  strangely  agitated; 
yet,  had  she  known  the  conviction  that  had  arisen  in  his 
mind,  she  wmiild  have  ceased  to  wonder. 

He  had  watched  long  and  narrowly,  and  now  he  was 
unable  to  conceal  longer  from  himself  the  fearful  truth. 
It  was  not  in  her  %van  beauty  alone  that  she  resembled 
her  sister — it  was  not  merely  in  the  external  develope- 
ment  of  her  form; — he  knew,  he  felt,  that  the  second 
Paulina,  born  after  her  sister’s  death,  was  the  same  Pau¬ 
lina  as  she  ivhom  he  had  laid  in  the  grave.  There  was  hor¬ 
ror  in  the  idea,  yet  could  it  not  be  resisted.  But  even 
now  he  breathed  it  not  to  his  wife,  and  silently  they 
passed  to  their  chamber.  The  secret  of  his  soul,  however, 
which  he  would  never  have  told  her  by  day  and  awake, 
the  wretched  Philippa  gathered  from  him  in  his  uncon¬ 
scious  mutterings  in  the  dead  watches  of  the  night. 
When  the  thought  came  upon  her,  it  fell  upon  her  heart 
like  a  weight  of  lead.  Her  maternal  affection  struggled 
with  it,  and  with  the  thousand  proofs  that  came  crowd¬ 
ing  of  themselves  into  her  memory,  to  strengthen  and 
to  rivet  it,  and  the  struggle  almost  overturned  her  reason. 

The  Paulina,  in  ’whom  her  heart  was  wrapped  up 
twelve  years  ago,  had  frequently  dreams  of  a  mysterious 
meaning,  which  she  used  to  repeat  to  her  mother  when 
no  one  else  was  by.  A  few  days  after  the  occurrences 
of  the  evening  to  which  w  e  have  alluded,  the  living  child, 
who  had  come  in  the  place  of  the  dead,  told  Philippa  she 
had  dreamt  a  dream.  She  recited  it,  and  Philippa  shud¬ 
dered  to  hear  an  exact  repetition  of  one  she  well  remem¬ 
bered  listening  to  long  ago,  and  which  she  had  ever  since 
locked  up  in  her  own  bosom.  Kven  in  sleep,  it  seemed 
that,  by  some  awful  mystery,  Paulina  was  living  over 


again. 


Time  still  passed  on,  and  the  pale  child  shot  up  into  a 
girl.  She  was  thirteen  ;  though  a  stranger  would  have 
thought  her  some  years  older.  It  was  manifest  that  she, 
too,  was  dying,  ('fhere  was  a  dismal  doubt  haunted  her 
father’s  mind  whether  she  had  ever  lived.)  She  never 
spoke  of  her  deceased  sister  ;  indeed,  she  seldom  spoke 
at  all;  but  when  they  asked  if  she  were  w^ell,  she  shook 
her  head,  and  stretched  an  arm  towards  the  churchyard. 

To  that  churchyard  her  father  went  one  moonlight 
night.  It  was  a  wild  fancy,  yet  he  resolved  to  open  his 
daughter’s  grave,  and  look  once  more  upon  her  moulder¬ 
ing  remains.  He  had  a  reason  for  his  curiosity,  which 
he  scarcely  dared  own  even  to  himself.  He  told  the  sexton 
of  his  purpose ;  and,  though  the  old  man  guessed  not 
his  object,  he  took  his  spade  and  his  pickaxe,  and  speedily 
commenced  his  task.  It  w'as  an  uncertain  night.  The 
wind  came  in  gusts,  and  sometimes  died  away  into 
strange  silence.  The  dim  moonlight  fell  upon  the  white 
tomb-stones,  and  the  shadows  of  the  passing  clouds 
glided  over  them  like  spirits.  The  sexton  pursued  his 
work,  and  had  already  dug  deep.  Walstein  stood  by  his 
side. 

“  I  have  not  come  to  the  coffin  yet,”  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  tone  bordering  upon  wonder  ;  “  yet  I  could  tell  the 
very  spot  blindfold  in  which  I  put  it  with  these  hands 
thirteen  years  ago.” 

“  Dig  on,  for  the  love  of  Ile.aven  !”  said  Walstein,  and 
his  heart  began  to  beat  audibly.  There  was  a  short 
pause. 

“  My  digging  is  of  no  use,”  said  the  sexton.  “  I  am 
past  the  place  where  I  laid  the  coffin  ;  and  may  the  Holy 
Virgin  protect  me,  for  there  is  not  a  vestige  either  of  it  or 
the  body  left.”. 

Walstein  groaned  convulsively,  and  leapt  into  the 
grave,  but  in  vain  ;  the  sexton  had  reported  truly.  He 
had  just  stept  up  again  into  the  moonlight,  wiien  a  cold 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  He  started,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round,  saw  that  his  daughter  stood  beside  him. 
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Paulina!  just  Heaven  I  what  can  have  brought  you 
80  fur  from  home?— at  night,  too,  and  weak  as  you  are? 
Jt  will  be  your  destruction.” 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  question,  but  fixing  her  quiet 
look  upon  the  grave,  she  said— “  Father,  I  shall  soon  lie 
there.” 

It  was  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  Paulina’s  death, 
and  the  swollen  brook  was  brawling  hoarselv  down  the 
mountains,  fora  tempestuous  autumn  had  already  antiei- 
j»ated  winter.  The  shutters  of  the  upper  ehamher  were 
closed,  and  Philippa  sat  by  the  sick-bed  of  her  last  child. 
The  sulFerer  raised  her  pale  and  languid  head,  and 
whilst  her  dark  eye  ai)i>eared  to  wander  in  the  delirium 
of  fever,  she  said,  with  a  struggle,— “  ^Mother,  is  it  not  a 
mysterious  imagination, — but  1  feel  as  if  1  had  lived  be¬ 
fore,  and  that  my  thoughts  w  ere  happier  and  better  than 
they  are  now?”  Philippa  shuddered,  and  gazed  almost 
with  terror  upon  her  child.  “  It  is  a  dream,  Paulina  ; 
one  of  the  w^aking  dreams  of  over-watchfulness.  Be  still, 
sweet  girl ;  an  hour’s  sleep  w  ill  refresh  you.”  As  she 
spoke,  Paulina  did  sleep,  but  there  was  little  to  refresh 
in  such  slumber.  Her  whole  frame  w’as  agitated  convul¬ 
sively  ; — her  bosom  heaved  with  unnatural  beating ; — 
her  hands  alternately  grasped  the  coverlid,  as  if  to  tear  it 
into  shreds,  and  were  ever  and  anon  lifted  up  to  her 
liead,  w’hcre  her  fingers  twined  themselves  among  the 
tresses  of  her  ebon  hair;  her  lips  moved  incessantly ;  her 
teeth  chattered  ;  her  breath  came  short  and  thick,  as  if  it 
would  have  made  itself  palpable  to  the  senses.  Terrible 
gibberings  succeeded,  and  her  poor  mother  knew  that  the 
moment  of  dissolution  w'as  at  hand.  In  an  instant  all 
was  still, — the  grasp  of  the  hand  was  relaxed, — the  hea¬ 
ving  and  the  beating  ceased, — the  lips  were  open,  but  the 
breath  of  life  that  had  ebbed  and  flowed  between  them 
had  finished  its  task,  and  was  gone :  a  damp  distillation 
stood  upon  the  brow, — it  was  the  last  sign  of  agony  which 
exjuring  nature  gave. 

That  night  Walstein  dreamed  a  dream.  Paulina,  wrapt 
in  her  w  inding-sheet,  stood  opposite  his  couch.  Her  face 
was  pale  and  beautiful  as  in  life,  but  under  the  folds  of 
lier  shroud  he  discovered  the  hideous  form  of  a  skeleton. 
The  vision  became  double  •  a  grave  opened  as  if  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  another  Paulina  burst  the  cerements 
asunder,  and  looked  with  her  dead  eye  full  upon  her 
father.  Walstein  trembled,  and  awoke.  A  strange  light 
glanced  under  his  chamber  door.  Who  was  there  Stir¬ 
ling  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  ?  He  threw  the  curtains 
aside.  The  moon  w^as  still  up  ;  an  indescribable  impulse 
urged  him  to  rush  towards  the  room  in  wdiich  the  body 
of  his  daughter  lay.  He  passed  along  the  lobby; — the 
<loor  of  the  chamber  was  open  ;  the  Hungarian  dog  lay 
dead  at  the  threshold  ;  tJie  corpse  was  gone. 


ANE  EXCELLENT  NEVV  POEM,  IN  THE  SCOTTISH 

TONGUE ; 

SHOWING  HOW  WINTER  CALLED  ON  AN  INHABITANT  OF 
EDlNBUKGlf,  AND  HOW  THEY  CONVERSED  TOGETHER. 

liy  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  “  Odd  Volume f  “  Tales 

and  Legends,''  ^'c,* 

Ae  night,  as  I  sat  in  the  gloaming, 

(jirning  at  wdfe  and  bairns,  gane  roaming 
About  the  town. 

The  storm  how  I’d  on  wu’  sic  a  din, 

1  thought  the  house,  and  a’  within, 

Was  coming  down. 

The  hail  it  rattled  on  the  roof, 

The  blast  came  down  the  chimley  mouth 
Wi*  liideous  roar ; 

•  We  have  been  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the  “  Odd  Volume” 
more  than  once,  since  the  eommencement  of  our  labours,  for  lively 
and  interesting  contributions  in  prose.  The  above  j>ocm,  abound¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  in  genuine  Scottish  feeling  and  humour,  is  a  very  suc- 
cc:>i>ful  aitcinpt  in  a  new  pailu— ii(/.  Lit,  Jour, 


And  in  its  raving  wild  career. 

Now  here,  now  there,  in  flank  and  rear, 
Dang  wide  the  door. 

“  Oh,  grously  Winter,  auld,  dour  chiel, 
At  your  dread  coming,  nought  1  feel 
But  dool  and  fear  ; 

Fell  mower  o’  the  human  race, 

I  wish  I  mightna  see  your  face 
This  h under  year, 

“  What  brings  ye  here,  auld  gousty  carle 
Making  our  banes  wi'  aches  to  dirl. 
Drawing  our  tears  ? 

In  sooth,  your  reign  we  canna  thole  ; 
Sae,  flee  awa’  to  your  North  Pole, 
Amang  your  bears. 

“  I  hear  there  is  an  unco  clatter 
Ye’ve  frozen  every  pipe  o’  water— 

A  bonny  pliskie  ! 

And  if  we  havena  soon  a  thaw, 

1  wouldna  wonder,  ane  and  a’ 

Would  take  to  whisky.” 

I  dauner’d  up  to  shut  the  door. 

For  louder  still  the  wind  did  roar. 

But  back  I  stagger’d. 

As,  help’d  in  by  a  rushing  blast. 

The  open  doorway  quickly  past. 

In  Winter  swagger’d. 

Frae  his  auld  shouthers  down  did  fa’ 

A  mantle  o’  the  driven  snaw, 

Like  swandown  tippet ; 

For  periwig,  he  had  a  fog. 

Set  jauntily  upon  his  nob. 

And  nicely  clippet. 

Lang  icicles  hung  frae  his  chin, 

His  een  were  blear’d,  his  mouth  fa’en  in. 
He  look’d  fu’  wae  ; 

His  nose  was  red,  his  cheeks  were  blue. 
His  mottled  legs,  o’  every  hue. 

Were  bare  and  blae. 

“  Gudeman,”  said  he,  “  as  I  gaed  past. 
Your  door  was  open’d  by  a  blast 
Aye  gangs  beside  me ; 

And,  oh,  it  gies  me  muckle  pain 
To  find  my  subjects  flout  my  reign. 

And  canna  bide  me. 

“  Ye’re  just  ane  o’  the  thankless  pack, 
Misca’s  me  sair  behint  my  back. 

Black  be  their  fa’ ! 

Sae  I’ve,  to  vindicate  my  fame. 

And  clear  frae  spot  my  blemish’d  name, 
Gien  ye  a  ca*.” 

Thinks  I,  I  maun  the  carle  fleech,  • 

For  weel,  gude  certie,  can  he  preach. 

The  cunning  body  ! 

Says  I,  “  Auld  sir,  just  take  a  waff 
O’  that  gude  fire,  we’ll  hae  a  laugh 
Ower  a  drap  toddy.” 

“  Gudeman,”  said  he,  in  tone  sae  snell, 

“  Think  not  wi*  sic  as  you  I’ll  mell. 

Or  drain  a  tumbler. 

Lentil  I’ve  shown  baith  far  and  wide. 
That  ye  deserve  a  weel-pay’d  hide. 

Ye  senseless  grumbler  I 
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“  \Vi*  friendly  hand  and  tender  care, 

I  send  iny  storms  to  clear  the  air ; 

And  raging  flood, 

To  wisest  purposes  I  tend  ; 

And  may  you  see  that  in  the  end 
They’re  for  your  good  ! 

“  I  mind,  alas,  the  days  of  old, 

When  men  were  hardy,  brave,  and  bold, 

Nor  fear’d  my  rigour ; 

Who  would  of  snaw  their  pillow  make. 

Nor  ever  think  to  grane  and  quake, 

So  strong  their  vigour. 

Ye  now  have  grown  a  feckless  race, 

There’s  hardly  ane  can  bear  my  face, 

Though  happ’d  wi’  claes  ; 

Ye  are  unlike  these  men  of  might, 

Whose  arms  were  powerful  in  the  fight, — 
Ay,  these  were  days ! 

I  mind  me  well,  how  blythe  and  sweet, 

The  leddies  fear’dna  me  to  meet 
On  causeway’s  crown  ; 

Wi’  wee  mode  cloaks,  and  elbows  bare, 

Silk  mittens  on  their  arms  sae  fair. 

And  scrimpit  gown. 

“  But  now  the  misses  look  sae  gaucy. 

As  they  sail  by  wi’  air  sae  saucy, 

Smoor’d  to  the  nose 
Wi’  boas,  tippets,  cloaks,  and  muffs, 

Lang  veils,  and  nicely  crimpet  ruffs. 

And  Shetland  hose. 

**  Poets  and  lovers  make  a  fraise 
About  the  summer’s  golden  days. 

And  sunny  bowers ; 

And  haver  about  buzzing  bees. 

And  meadows  green,  and  waving  trees. 

And  blushing  flowers: 

But,  certie,  they  would  look  gey  queer, 

Were  Sol  to  rule  through  a’  the  year, 

Their  skins  to  roast ; 

They’d  glad  exchange  their  trees  and  bowers, 
Their  shrubs  and  plants,  and  fragrant  flowers. 
For  clinking  frost. 

“  Suppose,  gudeman,  I  took  the  gee. 

And  no  set  foot  across  the  sea, 

Whare’s  a’  your  joys  ? 

Ay,  whare  would  be  your  skating,  curling, 
liour  sliding,  snawba’s,  and  your  hurling, 

And  heartsome  ploys? 

“  From  Arthur  Seat  I  oft  did  watch. 

To  see  the  merry  curling  match  ; 

Nay,  at  their  dinners, 

I’ve  seen  the  round  of  beef  and  greens 
Encircled  by  a  band  o’  freens. 

Losers  and  winners. 

I  mind  that  on  the  Calton  Hill, 

1  lang  hae  stood  and  laugh’d  my  fill. 

Till  shook  my  shanks. 

To  see  the  schoolboys  at  their  play. 

And  far  too  short  my  winter  day 
For  a’  their  pranks.” 

Auld  inter,  brimming  wi’  vexation, 
as  now  cut  short  in  his  iiaiTation, 

For  sic  a  din 


Got  up,  a  perfect  hobbleshew. 

For  wife  and  weans,  a  merry  crew. 
Came  thranging  in. 

Cauld  Winter  would  nae  langer  sit ; 
“  Certie,”  said  he,  “  it’s  time  to  flit 
My  loudest  blast 

Is  naetbing  to  a  woman’s  tongue  !” 
And  saying  this,  awa  he  flung. 

And  out  he  past. 


NUGiE  LITERARI.E. 

the  Author  of  “  Dialogues  on  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion," 

Ethics — The  science  of  conduct  and  manners,  con¬ 
sidered  more  with  a  view  to  practice  than  theory.  The 
term.  Moral  Philosophy,  comprehends,  farther,  the  me¬ 
taphysical  discussions  concerning  the  principles  of  moral 
approbation,  whether  they  belong  to  a  particular  faculty, 
or  may  be  resolved  into  some  more  general  fact  in  the 
!  human  constitution.  The  ethical,  or  practical  branch, 
was  more  exclusively  the  moral  philosophy  of  ancient 
times.  It  is  treated  with  much  fulness,  ability,  and 
eloquence,  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  In 
modern  times,  ethics,  properly  so  called,  has  necessarily 
been  connected  with  religion  ;  and  the  strongest  motives 
to  a  virtuous  life,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated, 
have  been  derived  from  the  sources  of  Divine  revelation. 
Hence,  except  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  treatises  professedly 
religious,  we  seldom  meet  with  ethical  discussions.  To 
separate  morality  from  religion,  is  commonly  looked  upon 
with  a  suspicious  eye.  The  one  seems  imperfect  without 
the  other ;  and  accordingly,  there  are  few  modern  books 
of  mere  morality,  which  are  written  with  much  glow 
and  animation,  or  which  find  a  ready  sympathy  in  the 
reader.  It  is  in  the  writings  of  the  illustrious  ancients 
that  ethics  appear  in  all  their  dignity ;  because,  so  far 
from  being  any  thing  inferior  to  the  system  of  religion 
in  those  ages,  they  were  evidently  a  great  improvement 
upon  it.  The  more  professed  ethical  writers  of  modern 
times  have  generally  exhibited  the  system  of  human  du¬ 
ties  under  a  more  worldly  and  less  elevated  aspect  than 
those  of  antiquity.  W  ishing  to  avoid  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  topics  and  the  tone  of  the  pulpit,  they  have  re¬ 
stricted  their  views  to  mere  prudential  considerations,  or 
have  even  polluted  the  springs  of  morality  by  the  corrupt 
maxims  and  fashions  of  the  day.  In  the  hands  of  Aris¬ 
totle  or  Cicero,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  those  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Plato,  morality  seems  always  to  be  rising  above 
the  present  sphere  of  existence,  and  to  be  struggling  to 
break  into  some  higher  field.  In  the  moralists  of  the 
French  school,  lead  is  rather  tied  to  its  wings  ;  or  while 
they  are  painted  with  artificial  colours,  they  beat  and 
flutter  amidst  impurity  and  defilement,  ’i’here  are  many 
important  and  lively  observations  on  life  and  manners  in 
Montague,  Rochefoucauld,  and  our  own  Chesterfield  ; 
but  they  do  not  produce  that  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  is  so  inspiring  in  the  great  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  they  often,  on  the  contrary,  mislead  and  debase. 
The  finest  moral  writers  of  modern  times  are  Fenelon 
and  Addison,  because  they  are  at  all  times  drawing  their 
inspiration  from  the  sources  of  Christianity,  even  while 
they  profess  to  do  little  more  than  to  moralize  after  the 
manner  of  Socrates. 

Filial  Piety. — It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  observe 
in  heathen  times  certain  com[)ensations  for  the  gross 
corruption  and  follies  of  their  religious  system.  If  they 
could  have  no  moral  satisfaction  in  the  worship  of  their 
deities,  they  enjoyed  somewhat  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
religious  sentiment  in  their  devotion  to  their  country,  and 
Filial  Piety  came  in  the  room  of  the  tenderness  and 
submissivcncss  of  that  sentiment  to  which  now  the  term 
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of  Piety  is  more  exclusively  attached.  Under  the  influ> 
ence  of  Christianity,  these  affections,  no  doubt,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  improved ;  but  they  stand  out  more  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  ancient  times.  And  while  the  splendid 
exhibitions  of  patriotism  there  held  out  to  us  have  made 
all  our  youthful  hearts  to  beat  and  to  glow,  the  beautiful 
stories  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  duty  shown 
to  parents  by  their  children,  are  among  the  most  deeply 
moral  impressions  which  these  ages  have  conveyed  to  us. 
They  are  well  deserving  of  the  emulation  of  more  en¬ 
lightened  times,  which  are  apt  sometimes  to  quench  some 
of  our  best  affections,  by  subjecting  them  too  coldly  to 
the  calculations  of  reason,  without  taking  into  the  account 
the  feelings  from  which  they  naturally  arise.  Filial  piety 
appears  most  lovely  when  it  is  exercised  amidst  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  failings  of  parents,  and  when,  overlooking 
much  that  must  be  blamed,  the  child  regards  his  parent 
solely  in  the  sacred  character  of  the  author  of  his  exist¬ 
ence,  and  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  infant  and 
early  years.  These  are  strong  claims  to  affection  and 
reverence,  and,  in  good  minds,  they  are  never  without 
their  weight ;  but  it  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  parents,  that  the  filial  love  of  their  children 
depends  mainly  upon  their  conduct  to  them,  and  that,  in 
the  common  defective  state  of  human  character,  little 
more  than  outward  or  prudential  demonstrations  of  duty 
can  be  expected  from  a  child  to  a  harsh,  an  unprincipled, 
or  a  neglectful  parent.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  a 
child  does  not  retain  the  utmost  reverence  and  regard  for 
a  parent  who  has  shown  himself  really  such  in  the 
interest  and  concern  which  he  takes  in  the  welfare  of  his 
child  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  wilfulness  and 
disobedience  into  which  the  child  may  run,  the  affection¬ 
ate  character  of  the  parent  will  very  seldom  indeed  fail 
of  being  met  by  duty  or  by  penitence  in  return. 

Grief. — It  is  singular  to  contemplate  the  human  mind 
under  the  various  impressions  to  which  it  is  subject.  It 
is  so  sensitive,  and  so  easily  made  to  run  from  one  train 
of  feeling  into  another  !  Men,  in  their  general  aspect, 
are  happy,  or,  at  least,  at  ease.  They  talk,  they  laugh, 
they  meet  in  convivial  intercourse;  you  would  think 
they  were  created  only  for  mutual  sympathy  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  brow  of  the  gayest  and 
lightest-hearted  is  overcast, — tears  roll  from  his  eyes, 
—and  the  voice  which  was  the  organ  of  mirth,  is 
made  to  utter  the  sounds  of  wailing  and  complaint.  For 
a  time,  the  mourner  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  affliction 
under  which  he  labours  ;  he  exists  solely  amidst  images 
of  sorrow  ;  all  the  amusements  and  intercourse  in  which 
he  delighted  are  distasteful  to  him  ;  he  runs  into  solitude, 
or  seeksonly  the  society  of  some  friend,  of  whose  sympathy 
he  is  secure.  Were  not  these  the  most  common  appear¬ 
ances  of  human  nature,  we  should  scjircely  conceive  that 
the  same  being  could  exhibit  frames  of  mind  so  different. 
One  would  imagine  that  the  insecurity  of  his  state  would 
damp  all  his  enjoyments,  or  that  the  knowledge  which 
he  possesses  of  the  probable  return  of  his  relish  for  the 
common  pleasures  of  society,  would  at  once  dispel  his 
sorrows.  Why  am  I  to  laugh  and  rejoice  to-day,  when 
to-morrow  1  may  be  iu  the  depths  of  despair  ?  or  why 
am  1  now  to  be  a  martyr  to  grief,  when,  in  no  long  time, 
I  shall  again  enter  into  the  common  stream  of  occupation 
or  amusement  ?  This  representation  certainly  points  to 
the  present  character  of  man  as  something  very  imperfect, 
and  little  under  the  dominion  of  any  steady  forethought. 
It  shows  us  that  we,  in  fact,  continue  children  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  But  the  very  vehemence  of  our 
emotions  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  a  fund  of  character 
upon  which  something  much  more  regular  and  stable 
may  be  built.  And  this  is  chiefly  the  case  with  our 
emotions  of  grief.  If  man  is  more  commonly  happy  than 
miserable,  he  yet  suffers  much  more  intensely  than  he 
enjoys.  It  is  Mr  Hume  who  has  somewhere  remarked, 
that  happiness  seldom  rises  to  rapture  ;  but  pain — how 
often  docs  it  amount  to  agony !  This  seems  to  tell  us. 


that  we  are  not  here  in  our  true  position.  That  we  are 
capable  of  the  highest  relish  of  happiness,  many  occasional 
enjoyments  of  our  present  being  sufflciently  prove ;  but 
tranquillity  and  a  calm  contentment  are  the  most  usual 
forms  of  happiness  in  this  life.  Turbulent  pleasures 
have  but  a  short  duration  ;  and  many  men  have  so  great 
a  distaste  to  a  low  and  tranquil  state  of  happiness,  that 
they  will  rather  plunge  into  the  midst  of  cares  and 
hazards  than  flow  down  quietly  with  the  stream.  The 
intensity  with  which  we  are  capable  of  suffering  is,  in 
truth,  a  proof  of  our  capacity  of  enjoyment.  When  we 
are  deprived  of  any  thing  on  which  we  had  set  our  heaits, 
though,  while  we  possessed  it,  it  may  never  have  contri¬ 
buted  so  invariably  to  our  happiness  as  we  seem  to  feel 
upon  its  deprivation,  yet  all  the  sources  of  happiness  which 
belonged  to  it  then  open  upon  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
unmingled  with  any  other  recollections.  A  man  who 
has  lost  an  affectionate  wife,  feels  only  the  wretchedness 
and  solitude  of  his  condition,  and  paints  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  the  delights  which  his  union  with  her  was  capable 
of  giving  him,  rather,  perhaps,  than  those  which  he  really 
derived  from  it.  Her  image  now  seems  to  unite  at  once 
in  his  fancy  all  the  happy  illusions  of  youthful  love,  and 
all  the  long-tried  experiences  of  steady  affection.  Yet 
their  hours  of  happiness  may  have  been  broken  in  upon 
by  many  little  wayward  caprices  and  touches  of  ill-hu-. 
mour  now  forgotten,  often,  certainly,  by  other  avocations 
and  enjoyments.  In  the  same  way,  a  man  who  has  lost 
a  fortune,  rather  laments  over  what  this  fortune  was 
cpaable  of  making  him  enjoy,  than  what  he  really  enjoyed 
from  it ;  he  crowds  into  one  picture  all  the  pleasures,  in 
all  their  imaginary  intensity,  which  lay  scattered  and 
imperfect  over  many  years  ;  and  he  laments  more  for 
what  he  fancies  he  has  lost  than  for  the  real  deprivation. 
The  intensity  of  grief  then  arises  from  the  perfect  pictures 
of  happiness  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  form¬ 
ing,  and  which  we  may  therefore  hope  can  be  ultimately 
realized.  The  effect  of  time  in  removing  grief,  is  by  its 
gradual  operation  in  disjoining  the  groupes  which  ima¬ 
gination  thus  has  formed,  in  softening  its  colours,  and 
bringing  back  again  the  mingled  and  imperfect  lineaments 
of  human  happiness  as  it  really  exists  in  this  world. 

K.  M. 


THE  FAITHLESS. 

It  was  my  bridal  morning,  and  my  bride  was  fair  and 
young. 

And  her  goodness  and  her  graces  were  the  praise  of  every 
tongue  ; 

And  friends  were  met,  with  looks  of  joy,  so  fair  a  sight 
to  see. 

And  thousand  prayers  and  blessings  pour’d  for  Adeline 
and  me  ! 

They  knew  not,  ’mid  that  festal  scene,  my  heart  alone 
was  sad,— 

The  very  heart  they  idly  deem’d  the  proudest,  the  most 
glad  ; 

They  knew  not  that  a  shadow  slept  beneath  the  smiles  I 
wore— 

A  thought  of  one  then  far  away,  whom  I  had  loved  before ! 

I  gazed  upon  the  form  and  face  of  her  I  call’d  my  bride, 

I  knew  her  virtues  and  her  charms — and  yet  I  felt  no 
pride  ; 

I  could  not  bear  her  bridal  robes,  her  diamond-circled 
brow, — 

Another  should  have  held  her  place — where  was  that 
lost  one  now  ? 

She  had  not  broken  her  faith  to  me, — for  she  was  pure 
and  true. 

And  my  affection  was  the  first  that  e’er  her  bosom 
knew ; — 
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But  wild  Ambition  round  my  path  her  jrolden  fetters  wove, 

And  in  her  maddening  chase  my  soul  forgot  its  early  love ! 

It  was  a  feverish  dream,  to  think,  for  vanity  and  gold, 

My  peace  of  mind  for  ever  should  be  rashly,  basely  sold  ; 

That  I  should  stake  a  willing  oath  through  all  my  years 
to  live 

M’ith  one  to  whom  a  form  of  love  was  all  my  heart  could 
give  ! 

I  stood  before  the  altar,  but  I  trembled  as  I  stood, 

For  I  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the  form  of  one  in  solitude; — 

And  ever  as  I  turn!d  away  that  vision  pale  to  shun, 

Still _ still  she  was  before  my  sight — that  lone,  forsaken 

one  ! 

And  I  was  wed  ! — and  time  pass’d  on  ;  but  still  through 
all  my  hours 

A  scorpion  wore  away  my  peace,  as  mildew  blights  the 
flowers  ; 

Where’er  I  look’d,  her  eye  on  mine  was  fix’d  in  mournful 
gaze, 

And  full  of  earnest  tenderness,  as  in  the  bygone  days  ! 

They  tell  me  that  her  noble  heart  is  faithful  still  to  me. 

That  never  blame  falls  from  her  lips  for  my  inconstancy  : 

They  say  her  cheek  has  lost  its  hue  ! — that  all  her  wishes 
crave. 

Is  but  for  me — a  blessing, — for  herself,  an  early  grave  ! 

Oh  !  would  that  she  had  loved  me  less  !  or  that  we  ne’er 
had  met ! 

That  grief  was  mine  alone,  and  she  the  past  could  all 
forget ! 

Oh  !  would  that  she  could  read  my  soul — my  pale  and 
feverish  brow ! — 

Her  deepest  woe  is  ecstasy  to  what  I  suffer  now  ! 

I  dwell  in  halls  of  splendour — I  have  all  the  world  can 
give. 

But  solitude  is  round  me — and  I  stJirt  to  think  I  live  : 

One  hope  alone  gives  ha]>piness  to  him,  the  false  of 
faith— 

Remorse  will  play  the  murderer’s  part,  and  bring  me 
welcome  death  ! 

Gertrude. 


TERRIBLE  TIDINGS  TO  TERRESTRIAL 
TRANSGRESSORS. 

BEING  AN  JJD-  LITERARY  CURIOSITY  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF 

A  T  PARTY. 

That  taste,  those  talents,  that  throw  their  triumphant 
tinge  throughout  this  transitory  terrestrial  theatre, — ter¬ 
minate  they  totally  there  ?  Terrific,  treasonable  thought ! 
1  hat  tender  throb, — those  trickling  tears, — Rilk  truly; 
they  tacitly  tell,  that  those  treasures  transmigrate  to  the 
tranquil  territory  that  tabernacles  this  tem[»orary  tene- 
mept  s  translated  tenant.  Thus  testifies,  too,  the  trans- 
lucid  lome  that  teacheth  transcendent  truth.  Trans¬ 
porting,  thrilling  tidings  !  There  they  take  their  true 
tone,  their  true  tension.  This  thorny  time  terrestrial, 
tis  true,  tries  them, — tests  them  ;  those,  therefore,  that 
Jdiry  to  tend  them  to  true  things,  to  temper  them  thorough- 
>,  transgress  terribly  !  They  that  truly  travail  through 
this  their  trial- time,  ttuich  the  tree-toji. 

Ihou  temporizing,  time-thieving  triller,  take  thought ! 
an  iest  thou  to  try  this  temjiting  toil  ?  Tremble  tlien  ; 
link,  that  though  to-daij  thou  talkest  trippingly  thy 
aste  ess  tattle,  trollest  titteringly  thy  tinkling  tune, 
wu  est  thy  twisted  toes,  trumpetest  thy  turgid  transac- 
loiis,  tiacest  thy  tortuous  tricks,  tiiicturest  tastefully  thy 
Rit,  t(j~morro(V  thy  trausitory  time  tenninutes  !  'I’ruce, 


then,  to  this  trash — to  this  turpitude  !  Thousands,  tam¬ 
pering,  trespassing  thus,  totter  to  their  turfy  tomb, — then 
tumble  topsy-turvy  through  Tartarus’s  trap,  thus  termi¬ 
nating  their  tragical  tale.  The  thunder's  touch  transfixes 
their  tall  though  transient  towers,  that  topple  then  ;  their 
twinkling  tiaras,  their  tumid  thrones— thrive  they  there¬ 
after  ?  That  terrible  tribunal  tells  their  thin  tenure! 
Terrific  transition  to  transgressors  thus  tost  to  torment  ! 
Twig  their  tre])idation  I 

'rurn,  therefore,  timeously,  trustingly,  to  thy  tutelaiy 
teacher  ;  take  thyself  timidly  to  the  temple,  that  tells  thee 
tenderly  thy  true,  thy  tangible  treasure.  Though  terrors 
teem,  though  troubles  thicken,  though  temptations  tiui- 
talize,  though  tumults  toss,  though  turbid  tempests  thwart, 
— thirsten  thereafter — try  to  travel  thitherward  !  Though 
toilsome  the  tour — -though  thieatening  to  the  timorous 
the  track,  the  throes  turn  tolerable  through  time ;  thus 
tells  the  Testament  tbrougb  thousand  texts.  Traditions, 
too,  transmitted  through  trackless  time,  tell  this:  thiiik- 
est  thou  that  they  traduce  the  truth  ?  Transfuse  their 
transparent  tenor  ;  transplant  their  teaching  tendency  I 

Thou  traitor  to  thyself,  transmute  tliy  truant  tactics  ; 
turn  to  the  true  tack  ;  transform  thyself ;  throw  to  the 
torrent  thy  tinkling  toys,  thy  tawdry  tinsel,  thy  trivial 
trinkets,  thy  too  trim  trappings!  Their  tainting,  tyran¬ 
nical  thraldom  tangles  thee ;  therefore,  trample  their 
trammels  to  tatters  ! 

Turbulent  tyro,  too  tenacious  to  tliy  treacherous  tenets 
Thinkest  thou  thy  tutor  too  talkative,  too  tedious  ? 
Termest  thou  this  theme  trite,  tiresome,  teasing,  tauto¬ 
logical?  The  topic  twinges  thee,  then?  Transcribe 
thankfully  the  totality  thereof;  try  therewith  to  titillate 
thy  tongue,  to  tax  thy  thoughts,  to  thaw  thy  torpor,  to 
transpierce  thy  twilight  trance,  to  touch  thy  tough  tem¬ 
perament,  to  tame  thy  tremendous  temerity  !  Tie  this 
talisman  tightly  to  thee  ;  twine  this  treatise  to  thy  tablets  ! 

The  T  treat  terminates  ;  the  treated  train  tardily  trail 
their  toes  to  the  tune  “  Turn-oul  /” 

Trusty  typographer  !  this  trieth  thy  types’  transfera¬ 
bility— thy  title  to  tittle-tattle  throughout  tea-time  ! 

Lorma. 


ENIGME. 

Peux-tu  m’expliquer,  chore  et  belle, 
Qu’eiitre  nous  deux  le  differeiid 
Ne  va  pas  plus  d’uiie  voyelle  ? 

Cette  enigine  me  fait  sourire  ; 

Ne  vois-je  pas  en  vous  l’amant. 

Ell  inoi  l’aimant  qui  vous  attire  ! 


Lokma. 


GRIEF’S  PHILOSOPHY. 

13ij  W,  M.  Iletherington. 

“  This  world  is  but  a  dream. 

Peopled  with  forms  ideal  ; 

Dark  gloom  or  sunny  gleam. 

Fear’s  night-cloud,  Hope’s  day- beam, 
Are  all  alike  unreal. 

“  We  love,  we  hate  in  vain, 

Joys,  sorrows,  all  deceive  ns; 

The  gust  of  bliss  or  pain, 

Hope's  rainbow,  Misery’s  chain, 
Flatter,  torment,  and  leave  us. 

“  Life  !  ’tis  an  aimless  path, 

•  Ilarsli,  ])leasureless,  and  dreary  ; 

A  contest  waged  Avitb  ileatli, 

A  fitful,  anxious  breath, 

'IVoubled,  ojqu'ess’d,  and  weai  y  !” 
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“  But  who,  dark  One,  art  thou, 

At  the  world  and  life  thus  railing  ? 

Go,  hide  thy  gloomy  brow 
Where  spray-mists  shroud  the  hough. 
And  caverii’d  winds  are  wailing 

**  Yes,  I  may  hide  my  head 

Where  life-scenes  ne’er  shall  wake  me ; 
Loves,  friends,  are  lost — are  dead — 

Joys,  hopes,  afar  are  fled— 

Wishes — even  fears  forsake  me  !” 

**  Yet,  raise  thy  head  on  high. 

Thou  timid,  weak  immortal ! 

7’hy  home’s  beyond  the  sky. 

The  woes  that  cloud  thine  eye. 

Mere  shadows  in  life’s  portal ! 

**  Though  thine  alone  should  be 
W’^hole  earth,  with  all  its  treasures, 
Heir  of  Eternity  ! 

Oh  !  what  is  Time  to  thee. 

Its  fleeting  pains  and  pleasures  ? 

Take  all,  take  every  wish, — 

Joy’s  sparkling  nectar  draining, 

Swift  to  thy  longings  rush, — 

Thy  grasp  the  rose  will  crush. 

But  leave  the  thorn  remaining  ! 

Then  bless  thine  agonies. 

Life’s  pleasure-snares  dispelling, 
Teaching  thy  soul  to  rise 
To  its  own  native  skies. 

Of  Peace,  Love,  Joy,  the  dwelling ! 


A  STORY  OF  THE  BLACK  ART. 

Part  IT. 

JBi/  the  Ettrick  Shephrrd, 

Lady  Elizabeth  and  Janet  being  now  left  free  to  their 
own  exercises,  to  work  they  went,  and  their  first  effort  was 
to  attemj»t  gaining  for  the  young  lady’s  husband,  a  near 
neighbour  of  theirs,  the  first  Catholic  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom,  if  not  the  most  powerful  subject  in  it ;  and  this 
nobleman  we  shall  denominate  Earl  George,  as  that  was 
really  his  Christian  name. 

But  Lady  Eliz<abeth  had  never  seen  him  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  before  she  put  any  of  her  charms  to  the  test,  she 
resolved  to  go  and  see  him  in  disguise  ;  and  her  father, 
lAird  Robert,  having  been  sent  for  to  court,  she  had  full 
leisure  for  her  design.  Accordingly,  either  Jenny  El- 
phingston,  or  that  other  being  who  appeared  so  often  in 
her  likeness,  waylaid  Lord  George  one  morning  as  he 
was  taking  his  accustomed  early  walk.  She  was  dressed 
like  a  wandering  gipsy,  or  fortune-teller;  and  as  Lord 
George  approached,  she  burst  out  a-laughing.  This 
caused  him  to  pause  and  eye  her  with  a  curious  and  good- 
humoured  look ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hear  one 
laughing  very  heartily,  without  at  least  smiling  in  accom¬ 
paniment.  “  I  cry  you  pardon,  noble  earl,”  said  she ; 
“  may  our  Lady  bless  you,  and  mend  your  wit,  for  really 
1  cannot  help  laughing  at  you!” 

“  And  pray,  why  so,  impertinent  vagrant?”  said  his 
lordship. 

“  Because  you  have  been  on  a  fool’s  errand  for  these 
three  days,”  said  she,  “  and  you  are  going  on  another  to¬ 
day,  and  a  third  to-inorrow.  What  a  pity  that  so  goodly 
a  young  chief  should  have  no  better  wit !” 

Lord  George  was  astounded  when  he  thought  of  what 
he  had  been  engaged  in  for  the  last  three  days,  and  also 
of  the  purposes  of  his  heart.  “  What  devil  hath  told  thee 
this,  old  crone  ?”  said  he ;  “  or  art  thou  one  of  the  hell¬ 
ish  fraternity  thyself,  or  a  witch  that  skimmest  through 


the  air  invisible,  and  hast  seen  what  I  have  been  doing? 
for,  otherwise,  neither  thou  nor  any  human  being  save  one 
knowest  that.” 

“  I  know  all  that  you  have  done,  and  all  that  lies  be¬ 
fore  you  to  do,”  said  she ;  “  and  among  other  things, 
where  your  head  lay  the  night  before  last,  and  also  how 
dearly  you  will  repent  it.” 

“  Hold  your  peace  concerning  that,  infernal  hag!” 
cried  he,  in  utter  consternation.  “  And  now  that  I  know 
you  either  deal  with  heaven  or  hell,  pray  tell  me  what  is 
to  be  my  fortune  ?” 

“  Give  me  two  French  crowns,  then,”  returned  she, 
“  of  which  you  have  plenty  in  your  possession,  and  not 
very  fairly  come  by  either.” 

The  earl  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  brow  and 
his  breast — looked  up  to  heaven,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
blessed  himself  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and  all 
the  saints  of  the  holy  Calendar;  and  taking  out  two 
French  crowns,  he  gave  them  to  her,  and  then  said, 
“  Now.” 

“  Ay,  now,”  said  she  ; — ‘‘  and  what  does  that  import? 
Do  not  you  know  that  there  was  never  a  well-done  deed, 
nor  a  wise  saying,  with  a  now  at  the  end  of  it  ?  But  to 
show  you  that  I  know  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture,  have  not  you,  for  the  last  three  days,  been  parley¬ 
ing  with  a  great  man,  the  mortal  enemy  of  your  house 
and  your  religion  ?  And  you  think  you  have  outwitted 
him;  but  he  has  outwitted  you.  But  what  a  fool  were 
you  to  propose  the  strengthening  of  his  party !” 

“  You  are  right,  beldam,  you  are  right,”  said  he, 
quickly  and  emphatically;  “  but  I  never  purposed  it  in 
my  heart.” 

“  No,  you  did  not,”  said  she.  But  you  have  taken 
fire  in  your  bosom,  and  you  are  burnt  with  it;  for  me- 
thought  I  saw  a  beautiful,  plump,  and  amorous  lady,  with 
red  hair  and  black  eyes,  not  over  young  though,  for  whose 
love  you  betrayed  the  secrets  of  your  party.  What  a  fool 
you  were,  if  I  saw  truly  !  But  what  do  you  think? — the 
earl  knows  all  that  passed  between  you.” 

“  May  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  forbid  it, 
witch !”  exclaimed  he  furiously.  “  I  would  not  for  the 
half  of  my  earldom  that  these  words  were  true.” 

“  He  knows  all ;  so  look  to  yourself.  And  now  you 
purpose  to  go  forthwith  and  ask  the  Lady  Margaret 
Ogilvie  in  marriage.  You  know  you  will  not  be  refused, 
for  your  powerful  interest  is  at  present  the  prize  of  com¬ 
petition  between  all  parties.  But  you  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  she  is  affianced  to  the  Earl  Marischal ;  and  in 
even  making  the  proposal,  you  make  your  best  and  most 
powerful  friend  your  enemy.” 

“  Who  the  devil  are  you,  wife?  for  I  declare  that  you 
not  only  amaze,  but  terrify  me.  Surely  it  is  impossible 
that  a  familiar  spirit,  that  is,  a  demon,  can  know  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  human  heart.  Therefore,  declare  to  me  who 
you  are,  and  whence  you  have  this  knowledge,  and  I  will 
reward  you ;  for  at  present  you  are  to  me  a  being  quite 
incomprehensible.” 

“  So  I  am  to  myself.  Hold  your  peace  on  that  point. 
But  confess  that  I  am  right.” 

“  So  far  you  are ;  but  also  so  far  wrong.  For,  when 
I  wed  the  Lady  Margaret  Ogilvie,  I  have  a  sure  bait  for 
the  Earl  Marischal.” 

“  Ha — ha — ha  !  Ay  !  Go  away  with  your  baits,  and 
your  gossamer- woven  purposes!  But  I  tell  you  before¬ 
hand,  that  you  will  never  wed  the  Lady  Margaret  Ogil¬ 
vie.  Nay,  you  will  never  ask  her ;  for  before  you  see  her, 
you  will  lose  your  heart  to  another,  and  that  other  will 
fool  you.  Good  by,  my  lord.  I  have  told  you  enough 
to  engage  your  thoughts  at  present ; — enough  for  my  two 
French  crowns.  When  you  require  my  advice,  I  will 
come  to  you  unsent  for.”  And  with  that  she  glided  away, 
leaving  the  noble  earl  riveted  to  the  spot,  and  thus  con¬ 
versing  with  himself : 

“  ‘  When  you  require  my  advice,  I  will  come  to  you 
unsent  for !'  Confound  me  if  ever  I  heard  any  thing  like 
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this  in  the  course  of  my  life  !  A  man  had  need  take  good 
care  what  he  says  and  what  he  does  in  this  world ;  for  there 
are  seers  and  hearers  that  he  little  weens  of  in  his  philo¬ 
sophy.  Why,  here  is  a  quean,  a  merry-conceited  quean, 
who  knows  all  the  purposes  of  my  heart,  as  well  as  if  they 
were  written  on  it,  and  a  window  in  my  breast  through 
which  to  read  the  scroll.  I  am  utterly  confounded  at 
what  she  has  told  me,  and  confess  myself  an  egregious 
fool.  But  ril  give  her  the  lie  for  once ;  for  I’ll  go  and 
ask  the  Lady  Margaret  Ogilvie,  and  wed  her  too,  if  it 
were  for  nothing  more  but  rendering  that  inscrutable 
witch’s  forebodings  of  none  avail.  Yes,  I  will.  I  had 
resolved  on  it  before,  it  is  true,  and  am  resolved  on  it  still.” 

The  next  day,  as  he  was  riding  in  light  armour,  and 
mounted  in  green  and  gold,  through  the  wood  of  Craigy, 
and,  it  was  believed,  on  his  road  to  court  and  to  wed  the 
Lady  Margaret  Ogilvie,  he  met  with  a  beautiful  young 
lady  riding  on  a  black  palfrey,  and  clothed  also  in  green, 
with  a  veil  of  green  gauze,  that  hung  down  to  her  knee. 
The  earl  dolfed  his  velvet  bonnet  to  her,  that  waved  with 
splendid  plumage,  and  accosted  her  in  courtly  phrase — for 
his  heart  was  overcome  by  her  great  beauty,  which  ex¬ 
celled  all  that  he  had  ever  beheld  in  woman ;  and  he  felt 
earnestly  disposed  to  do  homage  at  its  shrine.  With  badi¬ 
nage  of  wit  and  flattery,  he  detained  her,  eager  to  dis¬ 
cover  her  name  and  lineage  ;  but  she  concealed  both  with 
great  good-humour,  at  one  time  calling  herself  Bess,  at 
another  Marjory,  and  finally  told  him,  that  she  was  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies.  Lord  George  was  as  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  her  good-humour  and  pleasantry,  as  with 
her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  not  to 
part  with  her ;  and  when  she  asked  to  be  directed  to  the 
chapel  of  Craigy,  he  instantly  proffered  to  accompany 
her,  and  likewise  find  some  business  with  the  chaplain 
when  they  got  there. 

But,  in  place  of  conducting  her  to  the  chapel  of  Craigy, 
which  lay  several  miles  to  the  westward,  he  rode  straight 
with  her  into  his  own  castle,  which,  owing  to  the  vene¬ 
rable  woods  that  then  surrounded  it,  she  never  saw  till 
she  rode  into  the  court,  and  that  moment  the  portcullis 
fell  behind  them. 

“  If  this  be  the  chapel  of  Craigy,  sir,”  said  she,  it  is 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  its  sacred  portals  rather 
of  a  singular  construction.  What  may  be  the  meaning  of 
this  ?” 

“  The  chaplain  is  here,  my  lady  Queen  of  the  Fairies,” 
said  he  ;  “  and,  explicitly,  you  are  now  my  prisoner  for 
the  remainder  of  this  day  and  the  following  night.” 

“  Well,  I  like  this  extremely,  it  is  so  romantic,”  said 
she.  “  And  now  that  I  know  whose  hands  I  am  in,  and 
his  high  honour  and  gallantry,  instead  of  pretending  to 
take  offence,  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  I  am  very  happy  at 
being  under  your  roof.  You  know  I  can  fly  off  like  a 
beetle,  or  sail  away  in  a  gossamer  shroud,  on  any  offence 
taken.” 

The  earl  was  never  so  much  delighted.  He  lifted  her 
from  her  palfrey  in  his  arms,  carried  her  into  the  en¬ 
trance-hall,  kissed  her,  and  welcomed  her  to  his  castle. 
To  describe  all  the  endearments  which  he  lavished  on 
her  that  day,  and  that  evening,  is  impossible ;  for  he  be¬ 
came  every  hour  more  and  more  enamoured  of  her  as  he 
discovered  her  rare  endowments,  and  heard  her  converse 
and  sing  with  such  fluency,  both  in  the  French  and  Ita¬ 
lian  languages ;  and,  at  a  late  hour,  they  parted,  highly 
delighted  with  each  other. 

I  he  next  morning,  the  earl  was  early  astir,  impatient 
again  to  meet  his  lovely  guest  ;  and  he  waited  and  wait¬ 
ed,  but  still  she  did  not  leave  her  apartment.  At  length 
his  impatience  was  in  part  diverted  by  a  servant  telling 
him  that  there  was  a  woman  in  the  c.astle,  who  refused 
to  go  away  till  she  had  seen  him  in  private ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  no  one  knew  how  she  came  there,  for  that  the 
portcullis  had  never  been  raised  since  the  time  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  entered  ;  and  he  added,  “  Inteed,  my  lord,  she 
pe  fery  strainge  kcrling,  and  have  creat  tcall  of  chatt ; 


and  we  tink  she  pe  a  witch,  a  fery  creat  terrible  witch, 
for  she  pe  knowing  all  tings  tat  efer  was  done  since  te  world 
was  maide.  And  she  pe  knowing  fwhat  man’s  pe  kissing 
te  mhaids,  and  fwhat  rnhaids  pe  under  Ihoving  to  men ; 
and  she  know  some  tings  apoot  you  too,  my  lord, — lie, 
he,  he  !  Ay,  she  pe  knowing  some  tings  apoot  you  too.” 

Lord  George  went  down  to  the  entrance-hall,  and  or¬ 
dered  her  attendance;  and  behold,  there  was  his  unac¬ 
countable  friend  the  gipsy-woman  !  He  was  greatly 
struck  by  her  appearance  there,  especially  as  it  at  that 
moment  occurred  to  him  what  she  had  so  lately  foretold, 
namely,  “  that  he  should  never  'ask  the  Lady  Margaret 
Ogilvie,  for  that  before  he  beheld  her,  he  should  lose  his 
heart  to  another and  he  already  found  these  words 
verified.  She  addressed  him  jocularly,  asking  for  the  lady 
Margaret  Ogilvie,  and  how  his  suit  there  had  thriven ; 
but  he  answered,  that  he  was  much  more  concerned 
about  another,  and  if  she  would  tell  him  who  that  other 
one  was,  where  she  was,  and  what  was  her  lineage,  he 
would  give  her  other  two  French  crowns. 

“  I  can  only  tell  you,  my  noble  lord,”  said  she,  “  that 
she  is  not  who  you  think  she  is,  where  you  think  she  is, 
nor  what  you  think  she  is.  And  haply,  if  you  knew  all 
these  things  truly,  you  would  not  like  her  so  well,  and 
mayhap  you  might  like  her  better.  But  my  errand  here 
was  to  warn  you  not  to  pursue  this  amour  farther,  till 
you  see  the  issue  of  your  last  one  ;  for  the  deeds  then 
done,  and  the  words  then  uttered,  must  be  answered  for.” 

‘‘  Out  upon  them  all,  and  upon  you,  witch  !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  he,  as  if  with  disgust.  “  I  will  have  no  farther  con¬ 
nexion  with  any  of  that  house.” 

“  My  lord,  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say.  You  have  com¬ 
mitted  yourself — the  words  have  been  said  that  cannot  be 
unsaid  ;  and,  be  assured,  you  must  either  take  a  wife  out 
of  that  house,  or  lose  your  head.  There  is  that  power 
engaged  in  it  that  resistance  is  vain.” 

“  Out  upon  you,  witch,”  cried  he  ;  “  you  are  some 
emissary  of  that  malignant  house,  therefore  hence  with 
you.  I  am  more  concerned  about  one  word  you  said,  than 
about  all  that  house  and  its  too  powerful  faction and 
so  saying,  he  left  her,  and  hasted  up  the  stair.  “It  is 
true,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  that  I  do  not  know  who  she 
is  ;  but  sure  I  know  well  enough  she  is.”  He  then 

sent  his  aunt  to  call  the  lovely  stranger,  but  the  lady  was 
gone — vanished  once  and  for  ever — and  how  she  miide 
her  escape,  no  man  could  tell — but  her  pLifrey  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  stall.  The  earl  was  now  rendered  quite 
stupid  with  astonishment,  and  caused  his  .servants  to  run 
here  and  there,  and  search  the  most  uiifeasable  places, 
but  the  lady  was  lost. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  and  while  the  earl  was  still 
ruminating  on  the  angelic  beauty  of  the  young  lady  and 
her  mysterious  disappearance,  and  really  reasoning  with 
himself  whether  or  not  she  could  have  been  a  human 
creature,  he  was  seized  by  a  warrant  from  the  regent  and 
carried  to  prison,  to  answer  for  the  deforcement  of  a  lady 
of  high  rank,  and  making  away  with  her  in  his  own 
castle  !  When  examined,  he  withheld  nothing,  but  his 
tale  gained  no  credence;  and  there  being  a  powerful  fac¬ 
tion  then  against  him,  and  the  lady’s  palfrey  and  part  of 
her  dress  being  found,  he  was  declared  guilty  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  his  peers,  and  the  julvocate  pleaded  hard  for  his 
immediate  execution  and  forfeiture  to  the  lady’s  father  ; 
but  he  was  adjudged  to  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a 
day  in  the  first  place,  lest  the  lady  should  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Although  matters  stood  thus  hard  with  him,  he  was 
overwhelmed  only  with  love.  He  scarcely  thought  of 
his  own  perilous  stJite,  but  ever  and  anon  of  the  lovely 
creature  who  had  brought  him  to  it.  He  saw  her  night 
and  day  in  his  mind’s  eye,  in  all  her  beauty,  sweetness, 
and  condescension,  and  he  would  have  given  the  whole 
world  to  have  seen  her  again  in  reality. 

In  the  midst  of  these  hardships,  he  was  assailed  by 
another  great  personjige,  mentioned  before,  regarding  his 
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conduct  to  one  of  his  family,  and  a  sacred  promise  of 
marriage  given.  This  was  made  out  an  exceedingly  bad 
story,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the  reformers  in  a 
terrible  degree,  though  it  seems  only  to  have  been  an 
affair  of  very  common  gallantry,  which  the  lady  herself 
seems  never  to  have  resented.  The  earl  was  hardly  set ; 
his  life  was  at  stake,  and  if  he  escaped  with  that,  he  saw 
nothing  but  debasement  and  ruin  before  him.  At  the 
same  time,  the  great  person,  his  opponent,  proffered  to 
save  both  his  life  and  his  honour,  if  he  would  ally  himself 
by  man*iage  to  his  house,  and  join  interests  with  him. 
Lord  George  refused  absolutely  for  a  while,  but  the 
weariness  of  confinement,  and  the  dread  that  a  warrant 
might  be  signed  for  his  execution,  at  last  overcame  his 
spirit,  and  he  consented. 

Accordingly,  his  brother  John  was  dispatched  to  make 
choice  of  one  to  the  earl,  for  he  himself  was  quite  callous 
about  the  matter.  Neither  would  they  suffer  him  to  leave 
prison  till  he  was  married  firm  and  fast.  Sir  John  had 
plenty  of  choice  of  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,  and  took 
the  one  he  thought  his  brother  would  like  best.  The  two 
were  married  in  prison,  the  lady  wearing  a  veil ;  but  in 
troth  the  earl  never  looked  at  her,  for  he  abhorred  the 
very  thoughts  of  her,  thinking  only  of  his  beloved  fairy 
queen,  and  the  love-tokens  which  they  had  exchanged. 
They  went  to  the  earl’s  house  in  the  Canongate,  where 
a  banquet  was  prepared,  but  the  bride  did  nothing  but 
sob  and  weep,  and  the  earl  sat  as  glum  as  if  his  death  war¬ 
rant  had  been  signed.  It  was  a  melancholy  wedding, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  some  gentlemen  and 
ladies  to  raise  a  little  mirth,  they  failed,  and  a  funereal 
gloom  hung  over  the  assembled  friends.  When  the  ladles 
retired,  the  earl  began  and  drank  at  the  wine  as  through 
desperation,  or  as  if  he  resolved  to  be  cheery  in  the  midst 
of  his  despair ;  but  at  rather  a  late  hour  his  squire  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  that  a  stranger  lady  was  in  the  hail  who 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  Ask  her  what  she  wants,” 
said  Lord  George;  I  will  speak  to  no  more  ladies  to¬ 
night.” 

The  squire  went  and  did  as  desired,  and  came  back 
with  a  small  diamond  cross  in  his  hand,  saying,  “  The 
lady  desires  to  return  you  this,  my  lord,  but  she  requests 
the  favour  to  give  it  into  your  own  hand.”  The  earl 
struck  the  table  with  his  elosed  hand  till  every  cup  jangled, 
sprung  to  his  feet,  overturned  the  chair,  and  then  leaped 
over  it,  and  seizing  the  squire  by  the  throat,  he  cried,  “  I 
would  give  my  earldoni,  you  dog,  to  have  the  lady  who 
owns  that  under  my  roof.” 

Hoo-hoo  !  and  so  you*  would  ?”  said  Ranald,  a  ser¬ 
vant  mentioned  formerly;  “  put  you  need  not  be  killing 
half  te  mare  of  tat,  for  she  pe  te  fery  same  lady,  and  I 
know  her  goot  enough.” 

The  earl  bui*8t  into  the  hall,  and  there  indeed  was  his 
lovely  countess,  standing  in  the  same  green  habit  and 
green  veil  in  which  he  had  first  beheld  her.  He  first 
bowed  to  her  and  kissed  -  her  hand,  and  then  taking  her 
Into  his  arms,  he  kissed  her  cheek  and  chin,  and  then  her 
cherry  lips,  as  if  inhalling  the  soul  of  love  from  them. 
He  was  in  perfect  rapture,  and  knew  not  what  he  was 
doing,  for  he  forthwith  led  his  queen  of  the  fairies  into 
the  fest^  hall  among  his  new  wifVs  relations,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  his  recovered  fair  one  his*brtrotbed  and'his  own 
true  love,  declaring  *that  he  would  never  part  with  her 
again  till  death  separated  them. 

"  The  company  stared  at  one  another,  and  believed  the 
earl  gone  quite  mad,  and  more  so  when  he  addressed  the 
great  nobleman  as  follows :  “  Arid  -now,  my  good  lord, 
take  home  your  daughter,  or  your  niece,  or  whatever  she 
be,  safely  with  you  again.  She  is  none  the  worse  of  me, 
but  she  shall  be  the  better.  1  am  quite  in  earnest.  Take 
her  home  with  you,  and  require  what  dowery  you  please 
with  her,  even  to  the  half  of  all  I-  possess.” 

The  great  earl  could  scarcely  contain  himself,  but, 
springing  up,  he  came  to  the  twain  and  said,  IVIy  Lord 
George,  have  you  really  lost  your  reason,  or  has  the  wine  ; 


deprived  you  of  your  true  sight,  that  thus  you  insist  on 
my  taking  home  my  young  kinswoman  with  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  stand  swearing  you  will  never  part  with 
her  ?  That  lady,  my  lord,  is  your  bride,  your  married 
wife.  Look  at  the  ring  you  so  lately  put  on  her  finger.” 

The  lady  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  Lord  George 
mechanically  stretched  forth  his  ;  but  his  eyes  were  daz¬ 
zled,  he  could  distinguish  no  one  thing  from  another.  lie 
could  only  kneel  at  her  feet,  kiss  her  hands  in  an  agony 
of  joy,  while  the  tears  trickled  from  his  eyes. 

This  lady,  notwithstanding  the  mystery  that  hung  over 
her  art,  proved  a  most  exemplary  wife,  and  mother  of  a 
fine  family.  There  are  many  other  curious  stories  about 
her  and  Jenny  Elphingston ;  but  these  being  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  this,  can  be  told  by  themselves  at  any  time. 
It  appears,  both  from  oral  and  written  lore,  that  Jenny 
Elphingston  and  she,  when  combined,  could  almost  have 
effected  any  thing,  which  all  the  country  weened  to  have 
been  done  by  the  black  art. 


TO  A  LADY, 

WHO  ASKED  ME  TO  WRITE  FOR  HER  A  POEM  OF  NINETY 

LINES. 

Task  a  horse  beyond  his  strength. 

And  the  horse  wWl  fail  at  length  ; 

Whip  a  dog,  the  poor  dog  whines— 

Yet  you  ask  for  ninety  lines. 

Though  you  gave  me  ninety  quills, 

Built  me  ninety  paper-mills, 

Shovv’d  me  ninety  inky  Uhines, 

I  could  not  write  ninety  lines. 

Ninety  miles  I’d  walk  for  you. 

Till  my  feet  were  black  and  blue ; 

Climb  high  hills  and  dig  deep  mines. 

But  I  can’t  Avrite  ninety  lines. 

Though  my  thoughts  were  thick  as  showers, 
Plentiful  as  summer  flowers, 

Clustering  like  Italian  vinesj 
I  could  not  write  ninety  lines. 

W^hen  you  have  drunk  up  the  sea, 

‘  Floated  ships  in  cups  of  tea. 

Pluck’d  the  sun  from  where  it  shines. 

Then  I’ll  write  you  ninety  lines. 

Even  the  bard  who  lives  on  rhyme. 

Teaching  silly  words  to  chime. 

Seldom  sleeps,  and  never  dines, — 

He  could  scarce  write  ninety  lines. 

W’^ell  you  know  my  love  is  such. 

You  could  never  ask  too  much ; 

Yet  even  love  itself  declines 
Such  a  work  as  ninety  lines. 

Though  you  frown’d  Avith  ninety  froAvns, 

.  Bribed  me  with  twice  ninety  towns, 

Offer’d  me  the  starry- signs, 

I  could  not  write  ninety  lines. 

Many  a  deed  I’ve  boldly  done 
Since  my  race  of  life  begun  ; 

But  my  spirit  peaks  and  pines 
W  hen  it  thinks  of  ninety  lines. 

Long  I  hope  for  thee  and  me 
Will  Our  lease  of  this  Avorld  be ; 

But  though  hope  our  fate  entwines. 

Death  Avill  come  ere  ninety  lines. 

Ninety  songs -the  bird  will  sing. 

Ninety  beads  the  child  will  string  ; 
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But  his  life  the  poet  tines, 

If  he  aims  at  ninety  lines. 

Ask  me  for  a  thousand  pounds, 

Ask  me  for  my  house  and  grounds ; 

Levy  all  my  wealth  in  fines. 

But  don’t  ask  for  ninety  lines. 

I  have  ate  of  every  dish — 

Flesh  of  beast,  and  bird,  and  fish ; 

Briskets,  fillets,  knuckles,  chines. 

But  eating  won’t  make  ninety  lines. 

I  have  drunk  of  every  cup, 

Till  I  drank  whole  vineyards  up ; 

German,  French,  and  Spanish  wines, 

But  drinking  won’t  make  ninety  lines. 

Since,  then,  you  have  used  me  so, 

To  the  Holy  Land  I’ll  go ; 

And  at  all  the  holy  shrines 
I  shall  pray  for  ninety  lines. 

Ninety  times  a  long  farewell. 

All  my  love  I  could  not  tell. 

Though  ’twas  multiplied  by  nines, 

Ninety  times  those  ninety  lines. 

H.  G.  B. 


A  TALE  OF  ST  MARY’S  KIRKYARD. 

By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddartf  Author  of  The  Deathwake." 

I  LOVE  lakes, — I  love  their  sunny  calm,  their  storm,  and 
their  moonlit  heave ;  they  resemble  the  quiet  and  the 
passion  of  human  life.  Who  that  enjoys  Scottish  scenery, 
but  has  spent  a  day  by  the  green  banks  of  the  solitary 
St  Mary’s  Loch  ?  It  is  a  calm  and  a  melancholy  sheet  of 
water,  unspotted  with  a  single  island,  and  walled  in  by 
mountain  scenery  of  wild  outline ;  but  still  green,  and 
covered  to  the  hill  tops  with  numerous  sheep.  On  one 
side  is  seen  an  old  churchyard,  rising  half-way  up  a  slope 
of  brown  heath.  A  few  head-stones  are  all  that  give 
character  to  the  spot ;  no  tomb  or  e[»itaphed  marble,  but  i 
only  the  grey  frcigments  of  some  fallen  rock,  sown  over 
with  lichens,  and  planted  at  the  top  of  lowly  mounds— 
each  the  sealed  entrance  to  a  narrow  home.  One  there 
is  more  elevated  than  the  rest  ;  it  contains  two  dwellers, 
a  female  and  a  suicide.  Their  story  is  a  sad  one. 

Walter  Grieve,  the  only  son  of  a  shepherd,  was  a  wild 
and  daring  lad,  of  an  open  and  generous  disposition. 
Welcome  at  every  cottage,  he  gained  the  hearts  of  the  old 
as  well  as  the  young.  There  was  always  laughter  where 
he  went ;  even  the  austere  Cameron ian  unbent  his  fea¬ 
tures  at  the  mention  of  some  of  his  happy  jokes  or  wild 
adventures,  embellished  only  by  the  native  wit  of  the 
narrator.  For  miles  round,  he  was  the  pride  of  every 
body;  and  when  on  the  Sabbath  days,  in  his  new  plaid, 
he  crossed  over  the  hill  to  the  church  at  Ettrick,  he  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  group  of  both  young  and  old,  to 
whom,  by  his  happy,  but  not  unappropriate  conversation, 
he  relieved  the  tediousness  of  their  sacred  journey.  Among 
such  as  composed  this  train,  was  Mary  Scott,  the  daughter 
of  an  aged  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Meggat,  a  mile  or 
two  above  Henderland.  She  was  the  flower  of  the  forest. 
Beautiful  in  person,  and  happy  in  temper,  she  commanded  I 
the  admiration  of  the  young,  and  the  esteem  of  the  old. 
Not  a  youth  about  the  Cramoult  but  would  have  risked 
his  life  for  the  innocent-hearted  girl ;  and  none  more 
ready  than  Walter  Grieve.  Many  a  time  had  he  clam¬ 
bered  those  precipitous  rocks  that  shadow  the  Grey-mare’s 
Tail,  a  short  way  below  Loch  Skene,  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  bring  back  the  brood  of  the  blue  falcon  to 
laughing  but  anxious  Mary ;  and  the  burn  of  Winterhope 
was  not  seldom  travelled  to  furnish  the  old  farmer  and 
his  daughter  with  a  creelful  of  fine  trout.  No  wonder 
an  early  attachment  took  place.  Walter  Grieve  loved  ; 
and  Mary,  by  her  avowed  preference,  signified,  in  the 


presence  of  others,  that  she  was  not  regardless  of  his 
emotion. 

They  would  have  married,  and  a  happier  couple  never 
have  been  met  with  ;  hut  Mary’s  father  died  immediately 
I  before  the  expected  crisis  of  their  union.  The  hridal 
robes  were  exchanged  for  the  garment  of  sorrow ;  and 
Walter  Grieve  laid  the  head  of  his  parent-in-law  in  the 
grave,  on  the  very  day  that  was  to  have  fixed  him  as  Mary’s 
husband.  After  the  funeral,  he  went  back  to  his  weeping 
bride.  A  relation  of  her  father’s,  who  dwelt  in  a  distant 
part  of  Scotland,  was  about  to  remove  her  to  his  own 
himily.  This  was  a  blow  that  Walter  had  forgot  to 
anticipate  among  the  others  created  hy  the  recent  loss. 
But  now  he  felt  it  heavily.  To  be  separated  for  a  whole 
year,  till  her  regret  was  removed,  and  time  should  again 
sanction  the  nuptials  so  sadly  disturbed,  was  nothing. 
But  Mary  was  going  out  into  the  world  !— too  innocent 
not  to  be  corrupted,  too  simple  not  to  be  deceived  !  She 
would  now  see  many,  more  emhellished  with  the  art  of 
flattery,  more  captivating  to  the  unsuspicious  ;  though 
few  she  would  find  so  honest  in  their  professions,  so 
true  in  their  attachments.  Walter  would  be  forgotten,— 
the  hold,  the  sincere  Walter :  hut  Mary  trusted  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  the  vow  she  made  before  departure,  told  how 
keenly  she  felt  the  reproaches  of  the  jealous  lover. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  that  before  which  the  fatherless 
girl  was  to  leave  her  native  home.  The  moon  shone 
through  the  solitary  vale — all  along  over  Meggat  stream, 
and  the  white  sheep  fed  in  her  light  up  among  the  Glen- 
gaber  Hills  ;  here  and  there  the  wreck  of  an  old  tree — 
outliving  the  decay  of  a  great  forest  that  had  once  stretched 
over  the  whole  country — groaned  like  a  broken  harp  in 
the  hands  of  an  expiring  minstrel,  whose  wizard  ear  was 
palsied  by  the  frost  of  age,  and  the  current  of  whose 
thoughts  was  barred  at  its  entrance  to  eternity  by  the 
gathering  channels  of  stormy  years.  Walter  and  Mary 
were  together  for  the  last  time,  and  they  walked  down  in 
silence,  as  if  by  one  common  impulse,  to  a  favourite  haunt 
of  their  younger  days.  It  was  the  grave  of  Cochran — a 
noted  marauder,  defeated  centuries  before  by  one  of  the 
!  Scottish  kings.  A  stone  slab,  with  an  elaborate  inscrip¬ 
tion,  is  all  that  marks  the  spot.  On  this  they  sate  down 
together.  Situated  on  the  top  of  a  considerable  eminence, 
before  them  lay  the  loch  of  St  Mary’s,  silvered  over 
with  a  magic  veil  of  moonshine,  that  shadowed  away  all 
idea  of  the  depths  below  ;  and  the  Meggat  rose  up  imper¬ 
ceptibly  in  the  opposite  direction,  appearing  at  short 
intervals,  as  the  windings  of  its  channel  came  to  be  free 
from  the  concealment  of  the  high  and  lonely  embank¬ 
ment.  It  was  here  that  Walter  first  broke  the  sorrowful 
silence  each  had  hitherto  preserved,  and  he  sought  a 
renewal  of  Mary’s  first  consent,  prefacing  his  earnest 
demand  with  a  vow  of  eternal  love. 

“  Nay,  Walter,  ye  had  spoken  of  ither  things,  did  ye 
ken  what  was  uppermaist  in  my  heart;  but  my  puir 
father — I  maun  see  him  nae  mair  !” 

“  Ye  hae  lost  ae  friend,  Mary ;  it  was  God’s  will — he 
aye  rules  for  the  best:  ye  are  about  to  part  frae  anither.** 

“  No,  for  ever,  as  I  hae  dune  wi’  him  ;  we  ’ll  meet 
again.” 

“  Heaven  grant  it  so ;  but  why  part,  Mary  ?” 

Mary  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  **  There’s  nanc  here 
I  can  stop  wi’ ;  it’s  no*  but  what  they’d  mak  me  welcome^ 
but  they’re  a*  strangers  in  a  way,  an’  my  auntie  says  1 
maun  gang  wi’  her,  an’  my  puir  father  had  axed  her 
afore.” 

“  It’s  no  sin  to  marry,  Mary.” 

“  Na,  na,  dinna  speak  o’t,  or  ye’ll  hrak  my  heart ;  it’s 
no  decent,  I  hae  nae  a  mind  to’t  the  noo :  gin  a  year 
come” - 

“  An’  ye  may  hae  forgotten  Walter  Grieve.” 

“  Forget !  I  may  forget  mysell — I  may  forget  Heaven 
— but  ye  canna  think  it — it’s  no  in  ye ;  Ob,  Watty,  an* 
ye  did  ken  what  I  feel.” 

I  “  Gie  me  your  hand,  Mary;  we’ll  aye  luve,  come  what 
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may ;  mony  a  time  will  I  be  here  by  mysell,  and  a*  yon 
starns  shinin*,  an’  yon  moon  wi’  its  bricht  and  bonny 
face ;  an*  1*11  sit  doon  on  this  green  stane,  an*  think  o* 
the  lovely  Lady  Cochran,  that  hid  hersell  ahint  the  water- 
fa*  till  the  cruel  men  cam  an*  stabbed  her ;  an*  than  o* 
thee,  Mary!  wi*  thy  bonny  tresses  a*  dancin’  in  the 
wind” - 

“  Whisht,  Watty,  that’s  no  talk  for  the  like  as  I  am,  a 
puir  orphan  ;  let’s  gang,  the  cauld  dew’s  no  for  a  fever, 
an*  I’ve  a  warm  brow  an*  a  sair  heart,” 

And  Walter  kissed  Mary’s  fair  cheek,  and  they  went 
home,  Walter  to  his  own  hut,  and  Mary  to  her  lonely 
house.  The  day  after,  she  was  removed  away,  far  from 
her  native  hills,  to  the  bustle  of  a  market  town  near 
Glasgow.  Walter  was  now  no  longer  himself.  The 
sheep  died  on  his  hands  through  neglect ;  he  lost  every 
relish  for  the  social  amusements  of  his  companions,  and 
kept  himself  strangely  retired  from  their  observation. 
The  cause  of  this  was  known  to  all,  and  for  the  time 
lamented  ;  but  still  it  was  thought  he  took  too  grievously 
to  heart  a  misfortune  which  a  few  months  would  remedy, 
when  he  would  find  restored  to  his  own  heart  the  now 
divided  object  of  its  regards.  But  Walter  harboured  a 
strange  presentiment — a  sort  of  undefinable  dread  crept 
in,  upon  his  mind — a  vague  something  distracted  his 
imagination.  He  fancied  himself  no  longer  the  object 
of  Mary’s  affections ;  he  created  dreams  of  rivals  that 
never  existed,  except  in  the  shadowy  vagueness  of  his 
ungrounded  suspicions. 

Not  far  from  where  Walter  lived  was  the  dwelling  of 
one  Gilbert  Brydon.  Of  the  same  occupation  in  life, 
they  had  long  been  companions  together.  Gilbert  had 
little  attraction  to  recommend  him  ;  unamiable  in  dispo¬ 
sition,  of  harsh  features,  and  fierce  and  disagreeable  into¬ 
nation,  he  secured  the  secret  dislike  of  all  he  came  in 
contact  with.  Nor  was  Walter  unacquainted  with  his 
character ;  though  obliged  often  to  be  together,  he  main¬ 
tained  towards  him  nothing  more  than  a  show  of  friend¬ 
ship  :  there  was  no  reciprocal  feeling  or  similarity  of 
temper.  Of  late  years  he  had  regarded  him  with  marked 
hostility,  on  account  of  some  reported  insult  offered  to 
Mary  Scott.  She  herself  had  never  breathed  his  name, 
and  her  father  in  his  lifetime  had  forbidden  his  presence. 
Gilbert  was  a  man  of  the  worst  passions ;  he  saw  him¬ 
self  despised,  and  he  brooded  over  revenge.  Now  that  old 
Adam  Scott  was  removed,  and  his  daughter  placed  be¬ 
yond  reach  of  counteracting  his  design,  he  no  sooner  saw 
the  impression  produced  by  her  departure  upon  Walter 
Grieve,  than  he  determined,  at  the  cost  of  every  principle, 
to  trifle  with  affections  so  sacred  in  their  nature,  as  those 
which  the  latter  displayed.  Being  on  a  visit  to  Glasgow, 
he  procured  assistance  to  forge  a  letter  in  the  name  of 
Mary  Scott’s  relatives,  purporting  not  merely  an  aliena¬ 
tion  of  her  wishes,  but  her  approaching  nuptials  with  a 
young  man  of  the  place  where  she  then  resided.  This 
was  addressed  to  Walter  Grieve.  He  received  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  carrier  a  day  or  two  after,  the  very 
night  the  nuptials  were  described  as  to  take  place.  Being 
directed  from  the  town  where  Mary  lived,  he  opened  it 
with  breathless  anxiety.  The  dreadful  announcement 
prostrated  him  upon  the  ground.  When  he  recovered,  it 
was  only  to  rush  up  among  the  hills,  he  knew  not  where. 
That  night  he  was  missed  at  home :  his  father,  an  old 
man,  went  in  search  of  him,  and  not  for  many  a  weary 
hour  did  he  gain  upon  any  traces  of  his  heart-stricken 
son.  At  length  he  found  him  suspended  by  his  plaid 
upon  an  old  thorn.  It  was  a  sad  sight  ibr  an  aged  parent 
to  see ;  he  was  led  helpless  from  the  spot,  and  a  few  weeks 
after  was  no  more.  As  for  Walter,  he  was  removed,  cold 
and  lifeless,  to  a  neighbouring  hut,  and  next  day  buried 
in  the  midst  of  a  wild  morass — the  horror  with  which 
the  crime  of  suicide  was  regarded  by  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  excluding  his  remains  from  the  common  pri¬ 
vilege  of  consecrated  ground. 

This  was  never  told  to  Mary  Scott :  she  lived  on  un¬ 


altered  in  her  love,  and  fondly  persuaded  that  all  was 
well.  At  length  the  year  expired,  and  custom  allowed 
her  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  her  garments  of  sor. 
row.  She  talked  of  her  union  with  Walter  as  an  ap¬ 
proaching  event,  little  suspecting  the  fatal  inroad  made 
upon  her  hopes.  The  day  soon  arrived  for  her  return  to 
her  native  home ;  every  new  scene  brought  her  nearer  to 
his  cottage;  that  cottage  now  untenanted— now  solitary. 
When  arrived  at  Henderland,  she  was  met  by  a  shepherd 
— it  was  Gilbert  Brydon;  he  started  as  he  saw  her, 
and  passed  without  notice.  At  the  Cramoult,  she  was 
received  in  somewhat  a  similar  manner,  by  one  of  the 
herds — once  her  father’s. 

“  Ye  dinna  ken  me,  John  ?” 

‘‘  Ay,  weel  eneugh,”  was  the  short  reply ;  which  was 
immediately  succeeded  by — “  An*  what  brings  ye  back 
here,  ye  ne’er-do-weel,  after  ye  hae  broken  puir  Watty 
Grieve’s  heart,  and  garred  him  do  the  awfu*  deed?” 

“  The  awfu’  deed,  John!” 

“  Ay !  weel  ken  ye  o’t.  Oh,  lassie,  ye  hae  muckle, 
muckle  to  answer  for,  and  that  besides  the  death  o’  Watty 
Grieve.” 

“Walter  Grieve!  dead!  killed  himself!”  exclaimed 
she,  falling  down  upon  the  hard  ground.  John  Ander¬ 
son  had  a  warm  heart,  and  he  lifted  the  poor  girl  into  her 
father’s  old  house,  and  there  she  heard  the  whole  story, 
— how  Walter  had  received  a  letter,  accusing  her  of  in¬ 
constancy,  and  how  it  went  to  his  heart,  and  how  he 
strangled  himself  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  buried  up 
by  the  Birch  Craig,  in  a  morass.  Poor  Mary !  her  brain 
was  struck  with  the  sad  recital,  and  a  long,  long  fever 
she  had  before  she  rose  from  her  lonely  bed.  At  length  her 
health  came  back,  but  not  the  fair  bloom,  nor  the  mirth¬ 
ful  heart.  She  was  strangely  altered,  and  never  a  word 
did  she  say  to  those  that  were  round  about  her,  only  she 
asked  to  be  led  to  Walter’s  grave  ;  and  they  took  her  up 
to  the  lonely  spot,  and  showed  her  a  head-stone  they  had 
placed  there,  and  she  kissed  the  green  turf,  and  sang  a 
hymn  over  it,  and  they  led  her  away  home  to  her  dwell¬ 
ing.  A  few  nights  after,  she  was  missed  at  the  humble 
board.  The  poor  girl  had  gone  all  alone  to  her  lover’s 
grave,  and  she  dug  up  the  spot  with  her  own  hands— for 
she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Walter  lying  in  unholy 
ground— and  she  lifted  the  corpse  herself,  still  fresh  as 
when  first  found,  being  kept  from  decay  by  the  nature  of 
the  moss  where  it  was  buried.  It  was  a  strange  task  for 
one  so  fair ;  and  she  took  from  her  shoulders  her  grey 
mantle,  and  wrapped  it  round  her  dead  lover,  and  all 
night  long  carried  him  in  her  arms  over  the  dark  hills. 
Few  were  the  stars  that  shone  on  her  solitary  journey ; 
but  the  wind  went  by,  and  lifted  the  folds  of  the  grey 
mantle,  and  shook  the  purple  heaths  and  the  long  ferns, 
and,  ere  morning  came,  she  was  alone  at  St  Mary’s 
Churchyard,  bending  over  the  pale  corpse  ;  and  there  was 
she  found,  herself  as  lifeless,  with  her  cheek  laid  upon 
his,  and  her  blue  eyes  shut,  and  her  hair,  wet  with  dew, 
streaming  upon  the  moss.  Both  were  buried  in  one 
grave— under  one  mound.  Gilbert  Brydon  soon  left  the 
country,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  A  confession  of 
his  fraud  was  discovered  in  his  own  hut— -only  that  many 
might  curse  his  memory,  who  had  never  seen  him. 

I  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
the  last  time  I  entered  St  Mary’s  Churchyard  :  it  was  an 
eve  of  stillness  and  beauty.  Far  down  was  to  be  seen 
the  Yarrow,  haunted  with  a  thousand  recollections  of 
Border  story,  on  whose  banks  were  the  strongholds  of 
the  Douglasses,  the  Murrays,  and  the  Scots,  the  towers 
of  Hangingshaw  and  Newark  ;  and  then  to  my  right 
rose  a  long  stretch  of  the  lonely  loch,  and  beyond  it  its 
twin  sister  of  the  Lowes  and  Bodsbeck,  and  the  Mofiat 
hills,  and  the  Eskdale  moors,  famed  as  the  retreat  of  the 
persecuted  in  the  day  of  the  Covenant.  I  heard  the  fore¬ 
going  tale  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  shepherd,  who  was 
then  employed  in  the  melancholy  task  of  digging  a  grave 
for  another  child  of  mortality. 
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TA  ZnOPAAHN, 

OR  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  ANTIQUITY,  APOTHEGMS, 
CUSTOMS,  ANECDOTES,  &C. 

By  William  Tennant, 

Arcesilaus,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Academy,  was 
not  only  possessed  of  wealth,  but  liberal  in  its  distribu¬ 
tion.  There  is  recorded  one  delightful  anecdote  of  his 
generosity.  On  learning  that  Apelles,  the  celebrated 
painter,  was,  in  his  old  age,  at  once  labouring  with  dis¬ 
ease  and  poverty,  he  called  at  his  house  with  a  purse  of 
gold  in  his  pocket ;  and,  seating  himself  at  his  bedside, 
“  Here,”  said  he,  looking  round  upon  the  meagre  reple¬ 
nishments  of  the  chamber,  “  here  is  nothing  saving  the 
bare  elements  of  Empedocles, — hre,  water,  earth,  and  a 
roomy  expanse  of  empty  ether  ;  my  friend,  you  are  not 
even  bedded  pleasantly  ;  your  very  pillow  is  unsmoothed 
and  merciless  to  you;”  so  saying,  he  sho(»k  up  his  pillow, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  it  for  the  head  of  his 
sick  friend  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  secretly  slipt  in  beneath 
the  bolster  his  concealed  purse  of  gold.  After  his  depart¬ 
ure,  the  attendant  old  woman  discovered  the  treasure, 
and;  in  a  state  of  perplexed  admiration,  announced  it  to 
Apelles.  “  Ah  !  it  is  like  him,”  said  the  languid  painter ; 
“it  is  one  of  the  thievish  tricks  of  Arcesilaus  !” 


The  mirth  and  turbulent  exclamations  of  joyous  con¬ 
gratulation  that  attended  the  conclusion  of  vintage-time, 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  several  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  only  originated  the  drama  in  Greece,  but 
gave  Us  name  to  Tragedy — T^vyuhet^  or  the  song  of  the 
wine^ees,  having  been  its  original  name.  The  praises  of 
Bacchus,  who  was  also  addressed  by  the  name  of  Dithy- 
rambus,  were  first  shouted  and  sung  by  the  tumultuary 
assemblage  of  vintage-men  and  vintage- women  in  extem¬ 
poraneous  verses,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called 
Dithyrambics.  Rapturous  expressions  of  joy,  humor¬ 
ous  rebukes,  and  bold  sallies  of  wit,  seem  to  have  consti¬ 
tuted  the  substance  of  their  tumultuous  entertainment. 
As  a  representative  of  this  mirthful  body,  the  chorus  was 
formed,  containing  originally  fifty  persons  :  as  that  num¬ 
ber  was  found  by  experience  to  be  too  large  and  incon¬ 
venient,  thirty-five  were  withdrawn,  leaving  fifteen,  which 
continued  to  he  the  regular  number  on  the  Athenian 
stage.  In  order  to  relieve,  by  some  interruption  of  inter¬ 
lude,  the  chorus  from  their  fatigue  of  chanting  and  reci¬ 
ting,  Thespis,  a  native  of  Icara,  a  village  in  Attica,  intro¬ 
duced  one  actor  with  a  mask ;  jEschylus  introduced  a 
second  actor  with  the  scenic  palla,  or  magnificent  robe 
which  the  Athenian  priests  afterwards  copied  from  him: 
he  also  introduced  various  masks  and  dances,  which  he 
himself  practised  and  taught.  Sophocles,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  brought  forward  a  third  actor,  and  invented  scene- 
painting,  which  was  considered  as  the  apex  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  complete  perfection  of  the  scenic  apparatus. 

Till  about  fifty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  ancients  had  no  large  mills  driven  by 
water,  but  ground  their  corn  in  small  mills  of  one  stone 
rolling  rapidly  over  another,  which  were  agitated  by  the 
hands  of  slaves,  or  women  servants  ;  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  New  Testament.  The  morning,  before 
sunrise,  was  the  time  allotted,  in  the  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments,  for  grinding  flour  for  the  use  of  the  family  during 
the  day ;  and  so  loud  was  the  sound  of  the  operation 
within  the  houses,  as  to  be  heard  in  all  the  streets  of  towns 
and  villages;  a  circumstance  which  gives  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  to  the  expression  in  Ecclesiastes, — “the  sound  of 
the  grinding  is  low.**  The  Grecian  women  had  a  song 
called  the  Song  of  the  Mill,  which  they  sung  when  at 
that  employment,  heginning,  “  Grind,  mill,  grind  ;  even 
I*ittacus,  king  of  great  Mitylene,  doth  grind.**  For  it 
^ms  that  Pittacus,  tyrant,  as  he  was  called,  of  Mitylene, 
but  nevertheless  one  of  their  seven  wise  men,  had  been 
accustomed  to  resort  for  amusement  to  the  grinding-mill, 


that  being,  as  he  called  it,  his  best  gymnasium — or  plea¬ 
santest  exercise  in  smallest  space.  There  is  a  story  told 
of  the  two  philosophers,  Menedemus  and  Asclepades, 
who,  when  young  men,  and  students  of  wisdom  under 
one  of  the  Athenian  masters,  were  enabled  to  maintain  a 
respectable  personal  appearance  merely  by  grinding  every 
night  at  the  mill  for  two  drachmae,  or  about  Is.  4d* 
a*ni»ht ;  on  hearing  which,  the  Areopagites,  in  admiration 
of  their  frugality  and  love  of  wisdom,  presented  them 
with  an  honorary  gift  of  200  drachmie.— Mithridates 
invented  and  first  set  up  a  corn-mill  driven  by  water,  in 
Cappadocia.  Thereafter,  and  probably  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  the  bakers  of  Cappadocia  became  celebrated.  An 
interesting  particular  connected  with  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  practice ‘of  nocturnal  grinding  may  be  quoted 
from  the  military  history  of  Julian  : — His  forces,  when 
besieging  some  strong  place  near  Ctesiphon,  on  the  Tigris, 
had  wrought  a  deep  mine  under  the  walls  and  buildings 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  when  his  soldiers,  on  dig¬ 
ging  the  earth  upwards  to  the  surface,  landed  after  mid¬ 
night  in  the  middle  of  a  poor  woman*s  house,  who  was 
busily  employed  in  the  act  of  grinding  corn  for  flour- 
bread,  and  who  was  doubtless  not  a  little  astonished  at 
the  emersion  into  her  solitary  chamber  of  such  subter¬ 
ranean  visitants. 


The  submersion  of  the  town  of  Helice,  on  the  coast 
of  Achaia,  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  terrific  incidents  in  the  ‘ 
geological  history  of  Europe.  Helice  was  a  considerable 
town  of  Achaia,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  sea, 
and  celebrated  for  an  altar  and  statue  of  Neptune,  which 
was  regarded  with  much  veneration  by  the  lonians  and 
the  neighbouring  people.  The  Achaians  had  slain,  about 
six  months  before,  some  suppliants  that  bad  fled  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  altar ;  and  by  that  atrocity  had,  according 
to  the  ideas  then  prevalent,  excited  the  indignation  of 
Neptune,  who  inflicted  upon  the  place  a  sweeping  and- 
summary  vengeance.  The  submersion  took  place  during 
winter,  and  in  the  night  time.  A  violent  vibration  of 
the  ground  preceded  it,  and  must  have  loosened  the  sub¬ 
terranean  props  of  the  territory ;  suddenly  the  whole 
shore,  for  a  mile  or  two,  on  which  the  town  stood,  sub¬ 
sided  and  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  bay  that 
adjoined,  and  the  sea,  in  one  accumulated  surge,  rushed 
in  on  the  vacancy  created,  occupying  and  overwhelming, 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  whole  city  and  plain,  so  that  not  a 
house-roof  was  in  the  morning  visible.  Nothing  remained 
to  testify  the  existence  of  the  town  which,  the  night 
before,  had  stood  in  her  pride,  and  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
saving  the  tops  of  the  few  lofty  trees  that  surrounded  the 
altar  of  Neptune.  Not  an  inhabitant  escaped;  they 
must  have  perished  in  her,  huddled  together  in  the  streets, 
from  the  alarm  given  by  the  earthquake,  and  more  pro¬ 
bably  asleep  in  their  beds,  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the 
tremendous  catastrophe  that  befell  them.  On  the  next 
day  the  Achaians  sent  2000  men  to  gather  and  drag  for 
the  dead.  For  many  years  after,  the  great  brazen  statue’ 
of  Neptune  was  seen  under  water,  holding  in  his  hand 
the  Hippocamp,  which  proved  a  dangerous  obstacle  to 
the  fishermen  as  they  fastened  their  nets  and  plied  their 
occupation  over  the  house-tops  of  the  unfortunate  city. 
There  happened  to  be  present,  on  the  night  of  the  sub¬ 
mersion,  Polis,  the  Lacedemonian  ambassador,  who  had 
at  one  time  been  an  instrument  in  selling  Plato  from 
Sicily  as  a  slave ;  the  Divinity  thus  punishing  him,  as  an 
ancient  writer  says,  for  his  persecution  of  the  philosopher* 
The  extraordinary  disaster  of  this  place  became  a  tale  of 
melancholycelebrity  throughout  the  whole  heathen  world, 
and  was  commented  upon  nearly  500  years  after  by 
Antoninus,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  uncertainty  and 
total  insolidity  of  life  and  human  enjoyments. 

In  a  state  of  humble  simplicity  and  comparative 
poverty,  nations,  like  individusds,  use  short  and  rather 
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frequent  meals.  It  is  after  they  have  become  opulent  and 
luxurious  that  they  use  hut  few  meals — two  meals,  or 
perhaps  hut  a  single  meal.  The  ancient  Persians,  the 
most  luxurious  people  of  the  world,  from  whom  the 
Greeks  learned  all  the  pompous  apparatus  of  the  dining¬ 
room  and  the  table,  had  but  one  meal — dinner.  The 
Greeks,  in  their  earliest  and  most  simple  condition,  had, 
like  our  good  plain  country  people  of  Scotland,  four 
meals,  corresponding  to  our  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper.  As  they  became  opulent,  and  acquired 
habits  of  refined  entertainment,  from  their  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  monarchs  of  Lydia  and  the  East,  they 
began,  like  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  our  modern  cities, 
to  have  but  two  meals — if,  indeed,  we  may  reckon  their 
breakfast  a  meal,  which  was,  like  that  of  the  Romans, 
bat  a  slender  repast.  They  seem  to  have  sat  down  to 
dinner,  or  rather  reclined  on  their  couches,  about  three 
o’clock,  or  a  little  later  perhaps,  and  to  have  r  tii'ed 
about  twilight,  excepting  when  the  party  wished  to  pro¬ 
long  the  conversation,  or  plunge  into  conviviality. 

Devongrove,  Clackmannanshire^ 

December  18,  1830. 


MUSIC. 

.  By  Gertrude.  ^ 

Whoever  loves  nature  loves  music,  for  each  is  full  of  the 
other ;  and  what  the  changes  of  the  seasons  are  to  the  skies, 
and  bills,  and  streams,  the  various  tones  of  melody  are  to 
the  sympathies,  and  moods,  and  alFections  of  the  soul.  As  an 
ahnighty  and  invincible  hand  can  turn  in  a  moment  into 
calm  and  sunshine  the  darkest  storm  of  sea  and  land,  so  the 
unseen  and  mysterious  power  of  music  can  chase  away  the 
deepest  shadow  from  the  heart — attuning  every  chord  to 
divinest  harmony.  I  have  seen  many  summer  days  that  I 
could  compare  to  nothing  but  one  glorious  piece  of  music. 
Their  commencement  in  the  morning  was  a  wild  burst  of  rap¬ 
turous  joy,  as  if  the  voices  of  a  thousand  young  and  radiant 
spirits  sung  Paeans  to  the  Goddess  of  Delight  far  up  among 
the  clouds.  The  noon  was  gorgeous  and  magnificent,  but 
moi*e  subdued  and  tranquil  in  its  grandeur ;  and  then  the 
strain,  analogous  to  the  fall  of  evening, — oh  !  how  gently, 
how  beautifully,  it  <iied  away  to  the  close  ! — till  a  holy  sad¬ 
ness  came  over  every  heart,  and  tears  stood  in  every  eye ! 

They  say  that  every  thing  around  us  is  full  of  poetry, — 
and  how  much  do  we  not  see  daily  that  breatliesof  nothing 
but  niusic  !  I.  have  beard  music  in  the  wintriest  night, 
when  I  looked  at  the  stara,  and  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
air.  It  was  a  low  sacred  psalm,  that  spoke  of  God  and 
prayer,  and  it  sanctified  and  purified  the  mind.  I  have 
heard  music  when  I  gazed  on  a  fair  young  face,  and  its 
tones  were  soft  and  silvery,  telling  of  pure  feelings  and  in¬ 
nocent  enjoyments.  I  have  heard  music  when  I  looked  on 
the  furrows  of  wan  and  withered  age ;  its  chords  were 
strange  and  melancholy,  and  they  made  me  weep,  for  they 
sounded  like  tlie  dirge  of  happiness  that  had  fled  for  ever  ! 

Of  all  sorts  of  music,  songs  are  probably  the  best.  In 
songs  may  be  found  the  perfection  both  of  melody  and  poet¬ 
ry.  As  fragrance  dwells  with  the  flower,  so  music  and 
minstrelsy  should  ever  be  linked  together ;  and  where  one  is 
bad,  the  other  should  not  be  degraded  by  an  unequal  union. 
It  is  painful  to  see  a  fine  air  adapted  to  silly  or  inharmo- 
uioiii  words,  or  to  hear  beautiful  and  touching  vei*8es  join¬ 
ed  to  unmeaning  or  heartless  strains.  How  often,  in  these 
days  of  refinement,  (as  they  are  called,)  have  we  to  regret 
the  utter  woi*thlessne8s  of  both  !— ancLhow  refreshing  and 
how  ennobling  is  it  foi*  our  ears  to  be  taken  captive,  which 
they  sometimes  are,  by  the  unexpected  taste  and  feeling 
evince*!  by  some  enchanting  singer— whose  very  soul  seems 
to  come  forth  from  his  lips,  and  whose  genius,  on  a  sudden, 
bathes  the  hearts  of  his  auditors  in  a  sea  of  pure  and  living 
light !  There  Is  one  song  which  1  can  nevei*  listen  to  with- 
otu  tears  ;«-chicfiy  from  its  own  intrinsic  and  surpassing 


beauty,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  I  first  heard  it.  I  mean  the  “  High¬ 
land  Mary”  of  Burns.  I  should  like  to  hear  it  when  I  am 
dying. 

What  a  host  of  indefinable  emotions  may  be  summoned 
into  being  by  a  few  words  and  sounds  !  We  read  of  kings 
and  warriora  who  won  their  way  to  empire  and  glory 
through  perils,  and  famine,  and  the  sword  ;  and  yet  how 
small  is  their  triumph,  and  how  little  are  they  to  be  envied, 
compared  with  that  man  who  weds  the  breathings  of  his 
own  immortal  lyre  to  melody  as  exalted  and  divine  as  its 
own ! 

Blest !— for  ever  blest !— art  thou  in  my  memory,  Robert 
Burns! — and  dear  and  hallowed  in  my  fancy  lives  the 
image  of  thy  gentle  Mary ;  though  my  eyes  never  beheld 
either  her  or  you,— and  now  both  have  passed  away  from 
this  eai*th  like  a  dream  ! 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

Pavilion  Parade,  Brighton, 
Monday,  Dec,  21th,  1830. 

Though  our  last  week’s  critical  duties  have  been  very 
nearly  a  sinecure,  yet,  to  prepare  for  the  anticipated 
fatigues  of  our  Christmas  campaign,  we  have  deemed  it 
most  prudent,  as — seeing  his  Majesty,  God  bless  him  I  is 
here  also — it  certainly  is  most  fashionable,  to  spend  the 
holydays  at  Brighton,  and  catch  invigoratioii,  as  well  as 
inspiration,  from  the  ocean  breeze.  Since  our  last  notice, 
the  performances  at  both  theatres  have  been  repetitions 
of  pieces  already  criticised  ;  and  it  is  therefore  merely 
necessary  to  say,  that  “  Werner”  and  Miss  Inverarity  are 
nightly  increasing  in  public  favour ;  though  all  attention 
is  now  so  completely  absorbed  in  preparations  for  the 
pantomimes,  that  Tragedy  and  Comedy  “  hide  their  dimi¬ 
nished  heads”  before  the  genius  of  Harlequinade  ;  and 
Macready  and  Miss  Kemble  are,  out  of  all  comparison, 
inferior  to  the  Clown  and  Columbine !  A  few  words, 
therefore,  on  this  all-engrossing  subject,  must  be  infinitely 
superior  to  any  thing  else.  Unhappily  for  the  originality 
of  the  Drury- Lane  pantomime,  even  its  very  name  and 
fable  are  both  pirated  from  last  year's  display  at  the 
Pavilion,  Whitechapel  Road  I  And  “  Davy  Jones,  or 
Harlequin  and  Mother  Carey’s  Chickens,”  having  de¬ 
lighted  the  wondereis  of  the  East,  has  now  travelled  to 
astonish  the  gazers  of  the  West,  though  its  voyage  has 
had  any  thing  but  fair  winds  hitherto  in  its  progress  to 
this  evening’s  exhibition  ;  the  misunderstandings  behind 
the  curtain  having  more  than  once  threatened  its  ship¬ 
wreck  altogether.  In  consequence  of  these,  Mr  Stan¬ 
field’s  Alpine  Diorama  has  been  brushed  over  in  ten 
days,  although,  to  have  received  due  justice,  it  should  have 
occupied  nearly  as  many  weeks ;  and  the  author,  as  we 
presume  he  calls  himself,  Mr  Wm.  Barrymore,  one  day 
threatened  to  walk  off  with  the  MS.,  and  abandon  the 
season  to  its  fate.  .  Having  escaped  these  and  sundry 
other  difficulties,  however,  to-night  it  is  to  be  brought 
out  to  an  admiring  public,  and  all  that  we  are  yet  able 
to  announce  of  its  attractions  is,  that  its  first  scene  is  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  ihat  it  will  be  redolent  of 
sea-nymphs  and  mermaids,  and  is  to  have  two  Colum¬ 
bines  I — The  Covent  Garden  exhibition  is  to  be  entitled, 
**  Harlequin  Fat  and  Harlequin  Bat,  or  the  Giant’s 
Causeway the  first  five  scenes  of  which  are  to  bo 
broad  farce,  written  by  R.  B.  Peake,  and  the  hero, 
Trismagistus  Mulligan,  played  by  Power.  The  scenery 
and  mechanism  will  be  much  superior  to  the  usual  ave¬ 
rage  ;  and  amongst  them  will  be  introduced  the  very 
palpable  joke  of  our  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  lost  in  a  fog ! 
The  minors  are  all  equally  busy  as  their  betters ;  and 
Master  Joseph  Sebastian  Grimaldi — like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  we  love  to  give  the  whole  luime — “  fallen  from 
his  high  estate”  through  villainous  company,”  U  to 
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figure  at  the  Coburg.  Of  their  deserts  and  doings,  how¬ 
ever,  both  great  and  small,  we  must  delay  writing  farther 
until  we  can  do  them  all  justice. 

^Pettgrine  Somemt. 
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*  The  man  who  does  not  love  a  Christmas  Pantomime, 
is  fit  for  “  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil.”  “  Let  no  such 
uian  be  trusted.”  In  the  Christmas  week  we  think  of 
nothing  else.  We  dream  of  the  pantomime  ;  we  break¬ 
fast,  dine,  and  sup  on  the  pantomime  ;  we  give  up  all  our 
ordinary  pursuits,  and  do  not  care  one  farthing  for  the 
state  of  Europe.  “  The  pantomime’s  the  thing  by  which 
to  catch  the  conscience  of” — Old  Cerberus  !  It  makes 
us  young  again  !  and  only  think  what  it  is  to  be  young  ! 
’Tis  to  be  unsuspicious,  confiding,  romantic,  joyous  !  *Tis 
to  be  full  of  rosy  health,  and  never-failing  spirits  !  ’Tis 
to  believe  that  the  world  is  what  it  seems,  and  that  all  the 
men  and  women  are  not  “  merely  players.”  O  !  to  be 
young  again  is  to  know  nothing  of  criticism,  and  the  sour 
harsh  thoughts  which  criticism  brings  along  with  it.  ’Tis 
to  go  with  papa  and  mamma,  and  three  or  four  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  half  a  dozen  cousins  and  second  cousins, 
all  crammed  into  one  coach  by  a  process  quite  inexplicable ; 
’tis  to  rattle  along  with  them  through  streets,  all  brilliant 
with  lamps  and  shop  windows,  till  we  stop  at  that  palace 
of  young  delight — the  Theatre  !  Then,  for  five  blessed 
hours,  what  looks  of  rapture  !  what  peels  of  merriment ! 
what  thrillings  of  delicious  emotions  !  “  Time  !  Time! 

Time  I”  how  thou  dost  change  all  these  things  ! — but, 
thank  Heaven  1  “  Mother  Bunch”  is  greater  than  thou ; 
and  when  she  comes  to  our  aid,  we  defy  thee,  wrinkled 
cynic!  See  I  the  curtain  goes  up,  and  Awl  the  cobbler 
refuses  to  give  his  daughter  to  Colin  as  he  should  do,  and 
wishes  the  girl  to  marry  that  nondescript  booby.  Colin 
is  dismissed  in  sore  dejection  ;  we’ll  follow  him.  Being 
a  woodcutter,  he  goes  to  the  forest  to  cut  wood  ;  but,  to 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  misfortunes,  he  breaks  his 
axe,  and  immediately  determines  to  hang  himself.  He 
is  just  about  to  carry  his  intention  into  execution, — and 
really  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  done  so  in  so 
lovely  a  part  of  the  country,  for  we  never  saw  a  more 
romantic  woodland  scene, — when  Mother  Bunch  comes 
to  his  assistance,  and  presents  him  with  a  golden  axe,  on 
condition  that  he  won’t  tell  whom  he  got  it  from.  The 
golden  axe  is  a  golden  key  to  old  Awl’s  good  graces,  and 
he  consents  to  gi\’e  Colin  his  daughter ;  but  the  young 
lady  is  determined  to  know  how  he  came  by  the  axe,  and 
he  soon  finds  it  impossible — as  every  lover  would  have 
done — to  keep  his  secret  in  opposition  to  her  entreaties. 
He  blabs,  and  instantly  Mother  Bunch  comes  ilown  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  the  cobbler’s  household  vanishes 
into  thin  air,  and  the  nature  of  all  his  establishment  is 
changed.  Colin  is  Harlequin,  the  lady  of  his  heart  is 
Columbine,  Awl  is  Pantaloon,  and  the  opposition  lover 
is  Clown.  Off  they  go,  like  velocipedes  down  an  inclined 
plane,  and  it  makes  one  almost  giddy  to  follow  them. 
Lo  1  they  have  all  got  to  a  barber’s  shop,  and  the  Clown 
plays  the  barber,  and  of  course  the  poor  Dandy,  who 
comes  to  have  his  hair  dressed,  suffers  in  the  cause. 
What  an  essay  might  be  written  upon  the  dandies  of 
pantomimes !  They  ar6  a  race  by  themselves,  always 
looking  pleasant,  and  carrying  a'  jaunty  air,  but  used  in 
a  manner  that  seems  to  set  at  defiance  Mr  Martin’s 
bill  against  cruelty  to  animals.  Pantomimic  dandies 
are  delicious  creatures  I  But  even  the  dandy  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  does  not  suffer  so  much  as  the  pantaloon,  for 
he  gets  his  head  chopped  off,  and  the  clown,  with  his  usual 
complacency,  puts  it  !n  his  pocket,  leaving  pantaloon  to 
run  after  him  in  search  of  it.  The  barber’s  shop  disap¬ 
pears,  and  here  is  the  exterior  of  the  Bell  Inn  Tavern  and 
Hotel.  The  clown  and  pantaloon’s  head  sup  together, 
perform  many  more  equally  wonderful  experiments. 


But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  Bell  Inn  evaporat^ 
and.  Mother  Bunch  only  knows  how  or  why,  but  we  are 

all  at  once  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse _ 

a  delicate  transition,  no  doubt,  from  the  Bell  Inn  to  the 
Bell  Rock.  It  is  a  stormy  night,  full  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  particularly  high  waves,  so  Mr  Edmunds 
walks  in  and  sings,  The  Bay  of  Biscay,”  and  then  Har¬ 
lequin  and  Columbine  dance  a  pas  de  deux,  though  it  rains 
Morayshire  floods  upon  them  all  the  time.  The  whole 
is  as  it  should  be ;  but,  by  Our  Lady !  down  all  at  once 
goes  both  the  Bell  Rock  and  the  ocean  itself,  and  all  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  into  the  solid  earth,  and  our  olil 
acquaintance  the  town  and  port  of  Leith,  with  its  ships, 
sailors,  fish-women,  and  fish,  some  of  them  queer  enough, 
starts  up  before  us.  At  length  Leith  too  goes  the  way  of 
all  flesh,  and  the  best  scene  of  all — a  country  fair,  opens 
upon  us.  That  strolling  player  on  the  platform  before 
his  “  pavilion  of  fancy,”  inviting  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  walk  up,  with  je-ne-scai-qiioi  in. his  manner  which 
Talma  or  John  Kemble  could  never  have  copied,  is  a  fel¬ 
low  particularly  dear  to  our  affections.  He  plays  on  the 
fiddle  too  1  But  mark  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
things  1  Just  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  most  exquisite 
flourishes.  Harlequin  waves  his  sword,  and  in  a  moment 
his  pavilion  of  fancy  is  changed  into  a  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts !  and  the  clown  and  the  pantaloon,  and  the  strolling 
tragedian  himself,  are  under  the  paws  of  lions,  hyenas, 
leopards,  orang-outangs,  boa-constrictors,  sea-horses  and 
polar  bears,  who  break  out  of  their  cages,  and  swarm  over 
the  stage,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  whole  audience, 
though  they  have  as  yet  limited  their  ravagesto  seventeen 
individuals  in  the  orchestra.  Leaving  this  too  agitating 
scene,  and  led  by  the  silver  moon,  we  come  to  a  rural 
cottage,  where  we  ourselves  could  spend  all  our  lives  with 
Columbine ;  but,  presto  !  Mother  Bunch  slides  down  on 
a  lunar  rainbow,  and  transports  us  all  at  once  to  her  fairy 
bower  and  pearly  fountain,  where,  amidst  a  brilliant  dis¬ 
play  of  fireworks,  every  body  is  made  happy,  and  then, 
alas !  the  curtain  falls  and  shuts  out  Paradise  from  our 
view.  Nothing  lasts  for  ever,  and  even  a  Christmas  pan¬ 
tomime  must  come  to  an  end,  though  we  have  often 
wished  that  it  had  no  end,  but  went  on  through  the  whole 
year,  for  ever  and  for  ever  I  We  can  see  it  again  to  be 
sure,  that’s  one  comfort !  To-morrow  and  to-morrow. 

Jones  has  played  once  this  week.  We  were  unable  to 
be  present,  but  we  shall  say  something  good  about  him 
next  Saturday,  partly  in  the  hope  of  making  it  apparent 
to  Mr  Green,  that  the  blue  silk  waistcoat  he  is  continu¬ 
ally  wearing  is  of  all  other  waistcoats  the  most  odious 
and  anti-classical.  A  bitter  bad  piece,  called  The  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,”  represented  in  the  too  flattering  bills  as  a 
**  comic  opera,”  has  been  brought  out,  and  on  the  whole 
has  heen  bitter-badly  played.  But  we  have  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Pantomime— we  have  Mother  Bunch,  and  we  are 
happy— yea,  we  are  in  good-humour  with  all  the  world. 

Cetberue.' 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  First  Number  of  The  Edinburgh  University  Magaaine,  to  be 
continued  monthly  during  the  session,  is  snnounc^  to  appear  next 
week.  The  Editors  wish  to  make  this  Magazine  a  vehicle  for  the 
general  talent  of  the  University. 

Dialogues  on  the  Rule  of  Faith,  between  a  member  of  the  British 
Society  for  promoting  the  religious  principles  of  the  leformatioa  and 
a  Catholic  Layman,  to  be  inscribed  to  the  Oflice  Bearers  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  are  in  the  press. 

The  first  Number  of  The  Edinburgh  Law  Journal  will  appear 
speedily.  The  attention  of  the  Conductors  of  this  work  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  two  great  objects, — the  improvement  of  Scottish  Jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  the  promotion  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Us  principles 
and  practice  among  the  members  of  the  legal  bodies. 

•  British  Melodies,  or  Songs  of  the  People,  by  H.  S.  Cornish,  will 
appear  this  month. 

Profes6or«M<Cullooh  is  preparing  for  publication  a  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation. 
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The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  by  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.  is  forthcoming. 

Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd  are  preparing  a  second  edition  of  the  first 
'  volume  of  The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library. 

The  Incognito,  or  Sins  and  Peccadilloes,  a  Tale  of  Spain,  by  the 
author  of  the  **  Castilian,*’  dec.  is  announced. 

Our  Study  Tablk.— Having  again  presented  our  readers  on  this 
'  the  first  day  of  the  year  with  a  Number  containing  nothing  butori- 

•  ginal  contributions  in  prose  and  verse,  the  new  works  destined  for  our 

•  reviewing  department— a  department  of  the  greatest  consequence, 

.  and  which  we  rarely  or  never  omit,  except  during  the  holydays — have 

been  multiplying  upon  us.— First  of  all,  there  is  the  second  volume 
of  Moort^s  Life  of  Byron,  as  replete  with  interest  as  the  first ; — then 
there  is  Hood's  Comic  Annual,  far  the  best  of  all  the  comic  annuals  in 

•  point  of  literary  merit ; — ^then  there  is  the  History  of  Chivalry,  by 
Mr  James,  a  work  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read,  but  the  reading 
of  which  we  anticipate  with  pleasure;— then  there  is  the  Exiles  of 
Palestine,  by  our  friend  Mr  Came,  worthy  of  the  author  of  “  Let¬ 
ters  from  the  East  ;**— then  there  is  the  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  Lan¬ 
guage,  compiled  by  Drs  Macleod  and  Dewar,  and  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  philology then  there  is  Songs  of  Solitude,  by  William 
Bennet,  the  ingenious  author  of  Pictures  of  Scottish  Scenes  and 
Character,**  and  the  editor  of  that  well-conducted  newspaper,  the 
Glasgow  Free  Press  ;  and  then  there  are  many  more  which  we  have 
as  yet  scarcely  opened,  but  the  merits  of  all  of  which  shall  be  brought 
to  light  in  our  next  and  succeeding  numbers. 

Chit-Chat  from  Elgin.- One  of  our  newspapers,  the  Elgin  and 
Forres  Journal,  and  Northern  Advertiser,  ceased  to  exist  soon  after 
the  Wellington  administration. — A  general  meeting  of  the  Elgin  La¬ 
dies*  Society,  for  promoting  industry  among  the  most ,  necessitous 
poor,  was  held  in  the  newa-ssembly  rooms.  North  street,  on  Tuesday 
last  Although  this  benevolent  society  of  the  daughters  of  cha¬ 
rity**  has  existed  only  for  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  it  has 
already  been  productive  of  much  advantage  to  the  poor  of  Elgin. — 
The  suspension  bridge  over  the  river  Sjiey,  at  Boat  o’  Brig,  in  the 
parish  of  Boharm ;  and  our  iron  bridge  over  the  Lossie,  at  Bishop- 
mill,  are  now  opened  to  the  public,  and  are  both  reckoned  very  hand¬ 
some  structures  of  their  respective  kinds. — The  library  connected 
with  the  Academy  of  Elgin,  which  was  lately  established  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  scholars  attending  that  institution,  is  increasing.  Such 
an  appendage  to  our  excellent  seminary  deserves  every  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  youthful 
students,  for  whose  improvement  it  was  instituted. — Very  handsome 
contributions  have  been  given  by  our  respectable  neighbours  of  the 
town  of  Forres,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  Elgin  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylum,  which  is  to  be  placed  near  Gray’s  Hospital,  within  the 
grounds  attached  to  that  edifice. — It  is  generally  expected  that,  by 
the  new-year,  the  streets  of  the  Morayshire  metropolis  will  be  lighted 
with  gas ;  this  will  add  another  to  the  many  improvements  which  the 
good  town  of  Elgin  has  experienced  of  late  years. 

Chit-Chat  from  Berwick. — On  Wednesday,  the  15th  instant, 
agreeably  to  a  requisition,  signed  by  114  highly  respectable  indivi¬ 
duals,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  King’s  Arms  Assembly  Rooms,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  on 
the  subject  of  Reform;  the  Right  Worshipful  J.  B.  Orde,  Esq. 
Mayor,  in  the  chair.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  that  subject. — We  have  sent  four  congrega¬ 
tional  petitions  to  the  Commons,  praying  for  the  total  abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery.— We  have  lately  got  an  accession  to  the  religious 
establishments  of  our  good  town,  in  the  shape  of  a  New  Jerusalem 
Temple,  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  or  Ranter’s  Meeting- 
House. — Our  Barracks  and  our  Theatre  are  shut  up;  all  the  old 
pensioners  have  been  sworn  in  as  special  constables,  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates  in  case  of  riot. — Our  Jail  is  completely 
crammed  with  smugglers,  who  have  been  apprehended  by  the  excise 
while  in  the  act  of  transporting  a  little  aquavitce  over  the  Border.  | 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow. — Miss  Jarman  drew  good  houses 
and  gained  golden  opinions  here.  She  is  succeeded  by  a  Master  David 
Bell  of  Dundee— not  Mr  David  Bell  of  Glasgow — who,  it  seems,  is  to 
astonish'us  in  **  The  Weathercock.”— A  tavern  has  been  opened  here 
Irlcly,  quite  equal  to  your  Rainbow  or  Royal  Saloon,  and  has  been 
cr.  ramed  every  night.— A  Philharmonic  Society  is  about  to  be  esta¬ 
blished,  under  the  auspices  of  Bailie  M’Lellan  and  other  able  and 
influential  amateurs,  and  our  music-sellers  are  all  on  the  alert  since 
young  Mr  Fadyen’s  success  in  publishing.  I  see  that  Horne,  who 
certainly  ranks  next  to  Bishop  as  a  composer,  has  set  the  Right 
Loyal  Song  *  that  appeared  in  your  pages  to  spirited  music,  and  has 
published  it,  and  **  The  Standard  of  England,”  by  the  same  author,  in 
London.— Weekes’s  admirable  collection  of  Irish  songs,  under  the 
title  of  The  Shamrock,”  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. — Stockhau¬ 
sen  is  to  be  with  us  this  winter. 

Chit-Chat  from  Perth.— '‘There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,** 
lays  the  poet ;  so  is  there,  say  we,  in  the  affairs  of  cities  ;  and  we 
fear  this  tide  is  far  in  the  ebb  here  in  literary  matters.  About  half 
a  century  ago,  the  Morison  press  was  coping  with  the  Edinburgh 
ones  in  producing  many  standard  works,  of  which  the  Encyclopaedia 
Perthensis  will  long  remain  a  lasting  proof;  now,  the  Reports  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  and  Bible  Societies,  the  County  Register,  and  perhaps  a  six¬ 


penny  pamphlet  or  two,  are  our  chief  productions ;  then,  too,  the 
Perth  Magazine  was  appearing  as  regularly  as  our  worthy  landlady 
announces,  that  there  is  “  ane  o’  thac  byeuks  wi*  the  picture  o’  the 
king’s  fule  lying  on  the  table,”  (alluding  to  the  outward  man  of  our 
well-beloved  Christopher) ;  lately,  there  have  been  several  attempt* 
to  establish  a  literary  periodical,  and  always  without  success,— the 
Amateur  reached  one  number !  and  the  Miscellany  shared  nearly  the 
same  fate.  Still  we  are  not  without  some  redeeming  points.  Our 
Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  is  prospering,  and  corresponding 
with  many  similar  institutions  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  its  next  re. 
port  is  expected  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Our  School  of  Arts  is  fairly 
established,  and  surpasses  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  pa. 
trons,  thanks  to  the  able  exertions  of  Dr  Anderson.  Both  of  our 
Newspapers  are  considered  among  the  best  provincial  ones  in  Scot- 
land.  We  have  also  our  own  share  of  debating  societies,  rhyme, 
struck  youths,  and  some  few  blue- stockings,  though  of  the  last  many 
are  sadly  out  at  the  heels.  But  what  is  the  best  of  all,  we  hare 
many  sincere  admirers  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 
Theatrical  Gossip, — The  King’s  Theatre  opens  on  the  22d  of 
January ;  the  names  already  announced  are — Pasta,  Lalande,  Davirj, 
Lablache,  De  Begnis,  Santini,  and  other  old  favourites.  Mademoi- 
selle  Schauberlerkner,  (“  Phoebus  !  what  a  name !”)  from  St  Peters, 
burg,  and  Mademoiselle  Unghner,  (another  pretty  name,)  from  Rome, 
are  engaged.  Those  eminent  composers,  Auber  and  Meyerbeer,  are 
expected  to  visit  London  in  the  spring. — A  petition  from  Mr  Arnold, 
signed  by  numbers  of  the  nobility,  has  been  presented  to  the  King. 
It  prays  for  an  extension  of  his  limited  season  in  his  new  theatre.  His 
Majesty  has  commissioned  Lord  Brougham  to  decide  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  patents  and  their  privileges.  The  question  is  to  be  argued 
on  its  merits  on  the  10th  of  January.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  two 
common  law  judges  to  constitute  the  Court,  and  only  one  counsel  to  be 
heard  on  either  side. — Raymond,  late  manager  of  the  Leicester  circuit, 
and  said  to  be  an  excellent  light  comedian,  is  to  be  one  of  Madame 
Vestris’s  company  at  the  Olympic.— Watson,  late  chorus-master  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  theatre,  opened,  a  short  time  ago,  the  Fishamble  Street 
theatre,  in  Dublin,  in  opposition  to  the  theatre-royal ;  but  it  closed 
after  a  season  of  four  nights  !  It  is  thought  that  on  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea’s  arrival,  his  excellency,  from  his  love  of  the  drama,  will 
give  a  fillip  to  theatricals. — Miss  George,  about  three  years  since  the 
prima  donna  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  has  returned  from  a  very 
successful  American  tour. — A  strolling  player  has  become  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  late  King’s  coronation  robe  and  star,  which  were  knock¬ 
ed  down  at  L.7,  5s.  The  rose-colour  satin  may  yet  be  sported  by  a 
barn-door  Richard — Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,— -The  Christmas  Pan¬ 
tomimes  are  at  present  thechief  novelties  in  the  metropolitan  theatres 
— The  following  letter  has  been  received,  it  is  said,  by  Miss  Paton, 
at  Brighton  “  Ma’am— Unless  the  gemman  wot  you’re  always  a 
walking  with,  don’t  shave  off  his  Mustashers  before  next  Sunday, 
we’ll  set  fire  to  your  Wood*  Swing.” — Jones’s  reappearance,  the 
Pantomime,  and  Miss  Jarman’s  return  on  Monday,  are  the  matten 
of  most  moment  in  the  theatrical  world  here. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Dece3iber  25 — 31. 

Sat.  Theatre  closed. 

Mon.  Poor  Gentleman,  Sf  Mother  Bunch. 

Tues.  National  Guard,  Sf  Do. 

Wed.  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  Sj  Mother  Bunch, 

Thurs.  The  National  Guard,  Sf  Do. 

Fri.  Cure  for  the  Heart-Ache,  Sf  Do. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  this  day  present  our  readers  with  an  Index  and  Title  Page  to 
the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Literary  Journal.  They  who  have 
not  hitherto  been  regular  subscribers,  but  may  think  of  becoming 
so,  will  no  doubt  see  the  propriety  of  commencing  with  a  new  Volume 
and  a  new  Year.  We  have  already  been  nobly  supported,  but  we 
are  making  new  proselytes  every  day. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  interesting  articles  are  still  unavoidably  postponed, 
among  which  is  the  paper  read  by  Mr  Laing  to  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  communication  relative  to  the  new  Gazetteer  of  Scot* 
land. 

We  request  the  Editors  of  various  newspapers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  accept  our  thanks  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which 
they  have  spoken  of  our  Christmas  Number,  the  sale  of  which  hs* 
been  prodigious. 

“  Christmas  Day  in  Rome”  reached  us  too  late  for  our  last  Num*  | 
ber,  and  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  publish  it.— The  tale  entitled  ”  The  | 
Deserter”  will  not  suit  us. — Poetical  contributions  from  the  following  | 
persons  lie  over  for  probable  insertion  in  our  next  Slippers,  whid* 
will  appear  in  a  week  or  two — John  Nevay  of  Forfar,  “  N.  C.”  [i 
Glasgow,  Jed.  Cleishbotham  of  Gandercleuch,  “  T.”  of  Stonehaven* 
and  “  T.  E.”  We  do  not  remember  having  received  any  00®®*** 
nication  signed  “  Pictor.’* 


